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EXCHANGE. ‘ASO. 10 LICENSE 


NOT AFFECTED E BY 3Y BROKERS’ LAW. 


Opposition to Double Fee—Hotchkiss 
Confers With Robb—Some Minor 
Difficulties. 


Since the passage of the Brokers 
License Law by the New York Legis- 
lature, there has been no intimation 
from the New York Fire Insurance 
Exchange as to what its attitude would | 
be in regard to licensing fire insurance | 
brokers. Heretofore the Exchange has 
licensed all brokers in the Metropolitan | 
territory, charging a fee of $10 a year. 
Under the new law, the Insurance De- 
partment will license the broker and 
a similar fee of $10 will be paid to the 
State. 

The law does not go into effect until! 
January 1, 1912, but it is understood 
that the Exchange has already planned 
to meet the situation. The substance | 
of this plan is that it will continue | 
in every way just about as it has done 
in the past, including the licensing of 
brokers and charging a fee. The amount 
of the fee may be a subject of some 
action before the opening of the new 
year, yet there is strong probability 
that it will continue to be $10, just 
as in the past. There is nothing in the 
law, it is pointed out, which would pre- 
vent the Exchange from carrying on its 
plan of licensing brokers and charging 
a fee for it. 

May Fight Double Fee. 

How this will be received by the 
brokers is another matter. When this 
point was brought to the attention of 
one of the large brokers who takes a} 
leading part in all brokers’ movements, 
he most emphatically declared that the 
brokers would make an issue of the 
double license fee and would not pay 
it. He characterized the attitude of 
i.e Exchange as high-handed, and ridic- 
ulous in view of the fact that licenses 
would, after the first of the year, be 
granted by the State. 

Another point of view and the more 
general one is that the Exchange has 
many other features than licensing 
brokers. It is a central source of in- 
formation for the brokers, has many 
functions valuable to them, which makes 
it impossible to compare its facilities 
to those offered under a State license. 
In fact the State would do nothing but 
grant the privilege of doing business, 
whereas it has been said that a fire 
insurance broker doing a big Metro- 
politan business, depends to a consider- 
able extent on the facilities offered 
through the Exchange. 

As demonstrating this last contention, 
the Exenange figures that more than 
three-fifths of the license fee of ten 
dollars, goes toward the expense of 
general services to the broker and that 
the cost of licensing is placed some- 
where between three and four dollars. 
Department and Exchange Co-operate. 


It is certain that the Insurance De- 
(Continued on page 11.) 
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AMERICAN LIFE CONVENTION 


PLANS FOR A GREATER FUTURE. 


Protection of Agents and First Year's 
Expenses Are Features—P. D. 
Gold, Jr., Elected President. 
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The Work of the Convention 

Agents and Compensation. The 
of Mr. Chapelle on “Agents, Contracts 
and Compensation” was referred to a 
special committee of which President 
William C. Baldwin, of the Pittsburgh 
Life & Trust, was chairman. This com- 
mittee reported a motion, recommend- 
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ing that the convention discourage in- 
terference by one agency force with an- 
other and opposed to contracting with 
agents of other companies without their 
consent. 

It was finally decided that no com- 
pany should employ the agent of anoth- 
er company in any territory whatsoever 
without the consent of such company, 
and under no condition will an agent 
be employed in the same territory for- 
merly operated for another institution. 
* Cost of New Business. As to the cost 
of new business the committee reported 
as follows: 

“Your committee desires to report 
that in its judgment it would be for 
the best ipterests of the American Life 
Convention for each member to make 
an annual report to the convention of 
the cost of placing new business upon 
its books, said reports to become a pari 
of the ‘minutes of the convention. 

“Therefore, this committee recom- 
mends the appointment of a permanent 
committee whose duty it shall be to pre- 
pare a form upon which said reports 
shall be made, said reports to set forth 
the sums paid for new business as fol- 
lows: 

“Commission, salary, advance and any 
compensation paid for the supervising 
of agents, traveling expense, cost of 
medical examinations and inspection 
fees, and any sums that are paid for 
the procurement of new business, 

“Such reports would place before the 
members of the convention the average 
cost of the new business secured by all 
of its members and would furnish valu- 
able information, which would in time 
enable the members of the association 
to establish a maximum cosi at which 
business can be secured and uné€er 
which companies can be conducted suc- 
cessfully.” 

Mr. Baldwin’s committee moved the 
appointment of a committee of five to 
consider whether or not the convention 
should establish a limit as to the amount 
of money it expended in securing new 
business. A substitute motion by Mr. 
Smith. of Chattanooga, which was final- 
lv adopted by the convention, provides 
for the appointment of a committee of 
five to report a plan for restricting the 
twisting of agents, together with blanks 
and methods and to report the matter 
for discussion at the first executive 
meeting in 1912. A further amendment 
by Mr. Peak, providing that this com- 
mittee submit its findings by the first 
of January, 1912, was accepted. 

The committee is as follows: W. C. 
Baldwin, Pittsburgh Life & Trust: J. 
Chapelle, Great Western Life; M. A. 
Woollen. American Central; Henry 
Abels, Franklin Life. and J. B. Rey- 
nolds, Kansas City Life. 

Punishment for Violation. The spe- 
cial committee appointed by the presi- 
dent to prepare an amendment to the 
by-laws providing for punishment of 
members for cause recommended an ad- 
ditional section No. 14, as follows: 

“At any regular annual meeting, by a 
two-thirds vote of the members present, 
any member may be fined, suspended 
for a definite period, or expelled, for a 
violation of the constitution or by-laws 
or for conduct opposed to the purposes 
of the convention. 

‘Such punishment shall not be admin- 
istered except upon written charges 
preferred by a member, which charges 
must be filed with the secretary at least 
thirty davs before such meeting and by 
him referred to the executive commit- 
tee who shall give the matter and mem- 


ber a hearing, and if satisfactory settle- 
ment is not effected, a copy of such 
charges shall be immediately filed with 
the secretary of t ‘onvention and fur- 
ther hearing given in the executive ses- 
sion of the onvention after due notice 
has been s ed on the member.” 

Tl Committee: Milton A. Woollen. 
American Central: George B. Peak, Cen- 
tral Life: William A. Pickens, Commer 
cial Life 


Resolutions Adopted 
Resolved That the committee or 
ica examinations be renanested to con- 
end to this conventior 


a plan whereby the cost of medical ex- 


aminations on policies of less than 
$5,000 may be held to three dollars. 

Resolved, that the thanks of this con- 
vention be tendered to the Pittsburgh 
life insurance companies, the people of 
Pittsburgh, the press and public bodies 
for courtesies so graciously extended 
during this annual meeting. 

Resolved, that the president of this 
convention appoint a committee of five 
with a view of presenting a resolution 
providing for an examination of appli- 
cants for membership in the conven- 
tion. Proposed by Isaac Miller Hamil- 
ton, president of the Federal Life Insur- 
ance Company of Chicago. 

Committee: Isaac Miller Hamilton, 
Federal Life; Samuel B. Smith, Volun- 
teer State Life; J. B. Reynolds, Kansas | 
City Life; Henry Abels, Franklin Life: | 
Franklin B. Mead, Michigan State Life. | 

A resolution was introduced by Sidney | 
A. Foster, secretary of the Royal Union | 
Mutual Life, providing for the appoint- | 
ment of an organizer or convention man- | 
ager at a salary of $7,000 per annum | 
and traveling expenses not to exceed | 
$3,000 per year, whose duty it would be 
to devote his entire time toward fur- 
ther increasing the membership and 
influence of the American Life Conven- 
tion. 

The resolution was referred to a com- 
mitee and, following its report, tabled. 

A resolution providing for the forma- 
tion of an Actuarial Section of the 
American Life Convention was defeated. 

Gathering Formally Opened. 

Over 150 were present when Presi- 
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cent T. W. Vardell called the conven- | 
tion to order in the assembly hall of | 


the beautiful Schenley Hotel. 


A cordial welcome was extended by | 
Mayor W. A. Magee on behalf of the | 


city, and by William C. Baldwin, presi- 
dent of the Pittsburgh Life & Trust, on 
behalf of the Pennsylvania life com- 
panies. 

Mr. Baldwin’s Greeting. 

In his address of welcome, Mr. Bald- 
win said: 

“T consider it a honor to be the one 
selected to welcome you to our great 
Commonwealth and, particularly, to do 
so on the part of the life insurance com- 
panies of the State, as their conduct 
has been such that I am sure you could 
not have selected a more appropriate 
place to assemble to consider what is | 
best for the great business of life insur- 
ance; and, knowing that is your pur- 
pose, it gives me pleasure to extend to 
you welcome. I know that you assemble 
here to consider and plan for the carry- 
ing out of everything that is good for 
life insurance and to prevent everything 
that is harmful to it. 

“It may be of benefit to review the 
magnitude of the business, as that will 
bring more forcibly to vour attention 
the fact that you are administering a 
sacred trust. 

“There are insured in the United 
States, including industrial, approxi- | 
mately twenty-nine million (29,000,000) 
people, the insurance carried amounting 
to approximately sixteen billjon dollars 
($16.000,000,000), or an average of about 
five hundred dollars to the life. 

The citizens of Pennsylvania make up 
approximately three million (3,000,000) | 
of this number, with insurance amount- 
ing to more than one and one-half bil- 
lion dollars, or about ten per cent 
(10%) in number and amount. 

“The large per cent. carried in Penn- 
svlvania companies would indicate that 
they stand well at home, and the fact 
that they have at risk so large a per 
cent. of the total insurance carried in 
the Tnited States is evidence that they 
are well conducted 

“As life insurance companies hold 
funds belonging to citizens of our great 
republic amountine to approximately 
three billion two hundred twenty-five 
million dollars ($3,225,000.000), von 
would be unworthy of vour trust if vou 
did not enter unon vonr deliberations 
seriously and with influences around 
vou for all that is good. 

“It will be noted, by 


apportioning the 


amount of funds held for the number of 
persons insured, that they would eanal 
about one hundred eleven dollars ($111) 
to each person, so it is plain that the 
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The Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. business 
of Milwaukee 1906 


GEO. C. MARKHAM, President 1907 11.81 58 4.76 
A. 8. HATHAWAY, Secretary 1908 10.76 59 4.84 
1909 10.63 54 4.85 
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savings of about one-fourth of the in- 
habitants of our country are intrusted 
to the life insurance companies for safe 
keeping and are undoubtedly of a 
fiduciary nature. 

“A life insurance company must be 
of high standard, regardless of size, 25 
in this age the possession of a large 
amount of funds does not measure the 
standard of an individual or establish 
character; neither does it now, nor will 
it in the future do so for a life insur- 
ance company. 

“Therefore, it is proper that you 
should gather in the Keystone State of 
the States composing the greatest re- 
public on earth for your deliberations, 
and I take great pleasure in welcoming 
you here.” 

President Vardell’s Address. 
The address of T. W. Vardell, presi- 
dent, was well received. Not only did 
review the progress of the organiza- 
tion during the past year, but also 
briefly sketched its history. We give 
herewith some of the important parts: 
Membership and Magnitude. 

“During this administration the mem- 

rship of the American Life Conven- 
tion has been increased from 61 com- 
panies to 80 companies. At its last 
meeting held in Des Moines on Septem- 
ber 15-17, 1910, the American Life Con- 
vention companies represented insur- 
nee in force as per statements render- 
ed by the companies on December 31, 
1909, amounting to $710,239,023. The 
companies composing the convention on 
December 31, 1910, had insurance in 
force aggregating the magnificent sum 
of $1,044,913,126. Since the last annual 
meeting the executive committee has 
held three meetings, one in Des Moines, 
one in Chicago and one in Pittsburgh. 
* * * Tn accordance with the instruc- 
tions of the executive committee, Mr. 
jlackburn made extensive trips meet- 
ng ag many of the convention members 
as possible. To my mind the results 
demonstrated that these trips were of 
creat benefit to the convention, and I 
think it would be a good idea if in the 
future the secretary, at least once dur- 
ing the year, should make a trip taking 
in as many of the convention companies 
as practicable in his itinerary * * * 

Origin of the Organization. 

‘The American Life Convention had 
its origin in the minds of J. B. Reynolds, 
president of the Kansas City Life, and 
Charles E, Dark (now deceased), at that 
time vice-president of the American 
Central Life. These gentlemen, in the 
fall of 1905, in connection with Sidney 
\. Foster, secretary of the Royal Union 
Mutual of Des Moines, recognized that 
owing to the unsettled condition of the 
ife insurance business they must ex- 
press themselves as favoring reforms in 
life underwriting and claim the posi- 
tion to which the comparatively new 
or small company had a right in the in 

irance world. The gentlemen referred 
to invited the Western and Southern 
companies to meet in Chicago, and six- 
teen companies came together. After 





P. D. GOLD, JR., 
Newly Elected President of the American Life Convention. 





some discussion, eight of the offices, 
to-wit, the American Central, Bankers 
Reserve, Central Life of Des Moines, 
Guaranty Mutual, Kansas City Life, 
Meridian Life, Security Mutual of Lin- 
coln and Volunteer State, went on rec- 
ord for State supervision as against 
Federal supervision, and called a meet- 
ing for January 30, 1906, at St. Louis. 
At that gathering the American Life Con- 
vention was formed. It was the under- 
standing of this meeting that the organ- 
ization would work to bring about a 
better feeling between the companies, 
to eliminate what was bad and encour- 
age what was good in securing new 
business, to secure the enactment of 
uniform laws through proper State su- 
pervision, to discourage the then exist- 
ent effort at alleged national supervi- 
sion, to stand for preliminary term valu- 
ation as against the so-called full re- 
serve valuation. 
Convention’s Future Work. 

“Every one of us at one time or an- 
other has no doubt received complaints 
from our agents, that a certain com- 
pany was abus‘ng us or was indulging 
in underhand methods. [f you do not 


know the officers of the company com- 
plained of, it is only natural for you to 
sympathize with your agent. When you 
have attended the American Life Con- 
vention meetings, have come face to 
face with the officers of the companies 
and know that they, just like you, de- 
sire to do what is right, the chances for 
harboring ill feelings are eliminated. 
“We should now work with a view of 
eliminating the irresponsible agent. Ex- 
ample will go a long way toward doing 
this. The greed for new business, as 
in the past, is one of the curses of the 
life insurance business to-day. The temp- 
tation to pay exorbitant commissions is 
strong. The temptation to meet com- 
petition in the matter of over-liberaliz- 
ing policies and adding new benefits 
without an adequate charge, in the de 
sire to get ahead of the other fellow, 
seems irresistible to some companies. I 
do not believe that the policyholders 
have in the last several years demanded 
any better insurance or more liberal con- 
tracts than the companies have been 
issuing. Competition, however, has again 
proved itself a greater force than legis- 
lation in liberalizing policies. From 


time to time new benefits have been 
added by some company, the agents of 
another company claim that they can 
not sell insurance without it, and forth- 
with the new benefits are adopted or 
surpassed. This may temporarily make 
your policies a little easier for the agent 
to sell, and may save the great execu- 
tive a little trouble in securing men; 
but where is the liberality going to stop 


and what is going to be the result in 
years to come? 


Recommendations. 
Following a discussion of various evils 
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Life Convention has 
such an extent that in the 
should tighten the lines as to 
admission to its membership. I would 
recommend that a change be made 
whereby some one could be employed as 
secretary or general manager, whose 
duty it should be to give virtually all 
of his time, if not all, to the affairs of 
the convention. That our annual meet- 
ings have been of great benefit there is 
no gain-saying We should in these 
meetings have a program which will 
bring out for discussion the betterment 
of the companies and of the insurance 


business. We should obtain the very 
best talent possible to read papers, 
whether that talent comes from mem- 
bers of the convention or not. We 
shoul encourage th Medical Sec- 
to hold at least one independ 
eeiing, as they did during last year 
I would recommend that the compa- 
nie e! avor to have their legal ad 
rs meet with the onve tion an 1 


try to bring closer together the Legal 
Section. I recommend that steps be 
taken at this meeting to create an Ac- 
tuarial Section. In my opinion this sec- 
tion should be composed of the actuaries 
of the companies, and should not be in 
any manner connected directly or in- 
directly with any actuarial society, nor 
attempt to hold examinations or confer 
degrees. I believe that it would be well 
if this section could have at least one 
independent meeting yearly. I would 
recommend that the Executive Commit- 
tee hold, swbject to the call of the presi- 
dent, at least one meeting, and more if 
necessary, between the dates of the con- 
vention. I think the convention is now 
strong enough to afford, and should pay 
the travelling expenses and hotel bills 
of the members in attending these meet- 


ings. In the past the members of the 
Executive Committee have iid their 
own expenses 


“POWER OF THE POLICYHOLDER.” 
The above was the title of a paper 
read by Robert Lynn Cox, general man- 
ager of the Association of I Insur- 
ance Presidents. He said in part: 
“There existed at the end of 1910 an 








average of about one policy for each 
three persons in the United States, 
counting men, women and children. 
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dustrial policies, each of small amount 
but correspondingly numerous, we find 
an average of one “ordinary” policy for 
each thirteen persons and tnat such 
policies average a little over $1,900 in 
amount. Making due allowance for the 
fact that many lives are covered by two 
or more policy contracts, it is conserva- 
tively estimated that there are within 
the United States to-day about 20,000,000 
policyholders all told, and that of this 
number at least 7,500,000 are voters. * 
* « 

“The figures I have given showing the 
number of policyholders mean that those 
among them who vote are as numerous 
as were the votes cast for the successful 
candidate in the last presidential elec- 
tion. This suggests the thought that 
the collective power of policyholders 
might be directed in two important 
channels. The first is in holding execu- 
tive officers of life insurance companies 
to high ideals and strict accountability. 
This could be done and to a degree is 
being done by an intelligent exercise of 
their power to give or withhold their 
patronage, according as companies may 
be properly or improperly managed. The 
real parties in interest in the life insur- 
ance business are the policyholders. By 
their patronage only can a business be 
built up by any company. Their wishes 
and demands if based upon intelligent 
understanding will absolutely control 
executive officers regardless of whether 
it be a mutual or a stock company. 
Stockholders a company May or may 
not have, but policyholders it must 
have. 

“The second and more important 
channel as we see it from our viewpoint 
to-day is the power of policyholders to 
compel the making or unmaking of laws 
and to control the action of public offi- 
cials thereunder. This power is not 
problematical or theoretical but actually 
exists and on the wise exercise of it 
depends very largely the future of the 
life insurance business. 


Education Essential. 

“All that is needed to stimulate in- 
terest and guide the action of policy- 
holders is an understanding of what 
their common interests really require. 
This means education regarding the 
business in general and a breaking down 
of the dividing walls which corporation 
managers have built strong and thick, 
using some truth but more fiction, as a 
part of the process of getting business 
away from their competitors. The real 
need for setting*the business as a whole 
before the public in its true light was 
not so apparent until competitive back- 
biting and personal rivalries broughy 
from the public as represented by public 
officials an attack upon the business as 
a whole. This resulted in the enact- 
ment of laws almost without number. 
History teaches us that whenever a 
people find it necessary to enact laws to 
cure an evil they retain such laws as a 
preventive against a recurrence of the 
evil: that instead of repeal there 1s 
more apt to be an elaboration and ex- 
tension of such laws. This leads me to 
urge again as I have urged before that 
to-day it is not so much a question of 
whether the life insurance business 
shall be supervised and policyholders 
limited in their contractual dealings 
with each other as it is the nature and 
extent to which the supervision and 
limitation shall go. * * * 

‘Upon executive officers are imposed 
the duties of leadership. Upon them 
must fall criticisms for failure to lead. 
If policyholders have heretofore remain- 
ed unorganized for the protection of 
their common interests and as a result 
their interests have not been adequately 
protected, the responsibility must be 
laid at the doors of the officers who fail- 
ed to bring about co-operation among 
policyholders that might have prevented 
such a result. 

Need for Co-operation. 

Policyholders have, in fact, created 


e life insurance companies of to-day 
and their interests are supreme and 
must be so regarded. Policyholders. col- 
lectively have latent powers great 
enough to control company action and 
might control alsq matters of public 





policy if they would. But power to 
control in both matters is dependent 
upon their being brought to an under- 
standing of their common needs and 
into co-operation with each other. Such 
co-operation cannot be accomplished by 
policyholders themselves but must be 
brought about by some co-ordinating 
force and leadership such as is being 
used in other lines of human endeavor. 
The natural leaders in such @ movement 
are the officers and agents of life in- 
surance companies and a failure on tae 
part of any such officers to bring their 
policyholders into co-operation with 
those of other companies is violation of 
their obligations and duties. Since no 
organization looking to effective action 
can be built in a day or even a year, it 
is important that every company should 
make comprehensive plans to keep their 
policyholders informed and alive to the 
questions affecting their interests and 
thus made ready for intelligent action 
on a moment’s notice as emergencies 
may arise.” 
Its Service Appreciated. 

Sidney A. Foster: I rise for the pur- 
pose of making a motion that a vote 
of thanks of this convention be extend- 
ed to Mr, Cox, but I wish before sub- 
mitting the motion to state a few things 
that I know from personal experience 
of the value of the organization repre- 
sented by Mr. Cox, in which we have 
a very material interest, and for which 
we express our very cordial apprecia- 
tion through our thanks. 

For the past few years it has been 
my luck—or fortune—to be present at 
several legislative bodies. Notably last 
winter in this great Commonwealth 
there was some very iniquitous legisla- 
tion proposed. Some of it aimed at the 
companies which we have the honor to 
represent; some of it aimed at those 
which Mr. Cox represents, and some of 
it aimed at both. It was a great pleas- 
ure to those who participated in mat- 
ters of legislation in Pennsylvania to 
find not only Mr. Cox, but Mr. McIntosh 
and other giants co-operating in their 
efforts, and Mr. Baldwin and others here 
who were present during the fight at 
Harrisburg will bear me out that abso- 
lute co-operation through the organiza- 
tion which Mr. Cox represents, which 
was exceedingly valuable by reason of 
their contact with the policyholders, 
taught our convention a lesson. An‘ 
we found that co-operation as readily 
extended to the head of the first year 
term companies as to the level reserve 
companies. By that co-operation we 
triumphed exceedingly even beyond 
what we originally expected. 

I move a vote of thanks to Mr. Cox, 
not only for his argument and kind 
words, but for his valuable - personal 
presence here to-day, (Applause.) 


AGENTS AND COMPENSATION. 


One of the most interesting and im- 
portant addresses of the convention was 
that of James Chapelle, secretary of the 
Great Western Life, of Kansas City, on 
the topic “The Agent, His Contract and 
His Compensation.” He said in part: 

“In this country, and notably in our 
own western section, where, during the 
last five or six years, new company or- 
ganizations have sprung up in most sur- 
prising numbers, the first and para- 
mount question which confronts the 
management is the employment of an 
agency manager. 

“Performance of any kind involves 
properly directed energy, and the selec- 
tion of this agency manager is one of 
the most important things which the 
executives are called upon to decide; 
it is not a work for the untrained and 
experienced to undertake, because upon 
his broad shoulders will fall the respon- 
sibility of contracting with and develop- 
ing the agency force, whose efforts, and 
the results achieved will largely deter- 
mine the welfare of the company, whose 
aim is to get and to hold. Its two-fold 
purpose is to sell insurance and keep 
tt in force. * * ® 

Agency Twisting. 

But of the agent, the real man behind 
the gun! If he comes to you as raw 
material, he can be so trained as to 
reflect the character and ability of the 
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THE CLEVELAND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY is an 
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company’s Management. If, however, 
he comes from another company, you 
probably will have to spend some time 
“knocking the corners” off him, by rea- 
son of the fact that he always wants to 
do things as they were done by his old 
company. I am of the opinion that a 
company would be better off to take 
young men, new to the business, and 
train them to be company men, if there 
were any possible assurance such agents 
would remain in its employ. But that 
is not the case. There are, however, 
zlorious exceptions to this rule, but gen- 
erally, so soon as the agent begins to 
make a record and to be felt as a life 
insurance force in his community, his 
name creeps into the weekly or monthly 
pulletin; his company publishes his pie 
ture, and through its enthusiastic ex- 
position of the development of this 
young phenomenon, the insurance press 
finally gives his record in type—holding 
him up as an example of what can be 
done by an active, wide-awake man; 
and then trouble begins, because other 
alert agency Managers and company 
officials hear of this precocious young- 
ster and his mail becomes burdened 
with offers of contracts carrying higher 
first year commissions, lorger renewals, 
financial assistance, salaried positions, 
offers of advancement and God-knows- 
what-not in the inducement line of pre- 
ferment. This new agent may have 
been months building the solid founda- 
tion of a good business; he may be 
happy and content and may be receiv- 
ng all the compensation good manage- 
ment permits his company to pay. But 
of what avail to the competing com- 
pany is this madly rusing grab for the 
new business? Nothing! “Get the man 
and get him quick!” You'll more than 
likely spoil a good man, but what of 
that? Get him! And the chase would 
remind you of an affair of the doe and 
hounds. This picture is not overdrawn, 
and if I could reflect the thoughts of the 
gentlemen who compose this distin- 
cuished assemblage of insurance execu- 
tives, it would disclose plans and 
schemes without end wherewith to take, 
each of you from the other, the best 
he has in field material. 
The Millions Advanced. 

As to the treatment of an agent. 
There isn’t any. It’s the agent who 
treats us and treats us just as we have 
trained him by our foolish and extrava- 
gant methods. We talk and preach of 
our great business, of the ethics of our 
splendid profession, when in reality, 
barring notable exceptions, we have just 
about as much ethics as the advertising 
cure-all quack. Money, that great lure 
which we preach about, the sacredness 
of the widow and orphans’ trust, so 
tearfully and feelingly mentioned—all 
are too frequently forgotten when it 
comes to the ‘hiring of men to go out in 
the broad highways of life and repre- 
sent our companies as solicitors. Sup- 
pose, for instance, the widows and or- 
phans, who are our especial and solicit- 
ous care, could have a share of the 
thousands—nay millions which have 
been advanced to agents—how great 
would be their joy! 

Suppose, for the sake of argument, the 
money advanced last year—just last 
year, 1910, mind you—by the splendid 
young companies composing this con- 
vention, could be passed to surplus ac- 
count instead of Dead Loss, how much 
better would be our surplus. 

Methods of Compensation. 

There are only two ways in which an 
agent can be equitably recompensed— 
First: On a straight out commission 
basis; and, second, on the salary plan. 
If we adhere to the commission basis, 
abjuring all pleas for advance money, 
we shall have taken a long step toward 
solving the agent’s compensation prob- 
lem. Many companies advertise and 
proclaim they do not make advances, 
but I fear there is not an executive or 
manager within hearing of my voice— 
nay, in this ‘broad land—who will not 
fall for an advance to the right man. 
\nd by the right man, I mean the 
stronger personality always to be found 
‘some place.” If this statement were 
not true, life insurance would not be 





= 


written, because in every case personal 
suasion and individuality have equal 
= with the merits of the policies 
sold. 

The man on a commission basis, abso- 
lutely is his own master; and if he 
works and is successful, he makes 
money; if he is lazy and doesn’t work, 
he mars the face of the whole insurance 
map by being a blot; and he is the man 
who generally can put in some mighty 
hard licks when talking his manager 
out of money. There’s where he shines! 

The Salaried Man. 

Now, the salaried man: Successful ex- 
amples of this type of field worker are 
extremely rare, and the adoption of a 
straight salary plan would greatly dis- 
turb the present already upset agency 
condition, even though universally 
adopted. The company might calculate 
that a man’s entire working time is 
bought and subject to the direction of 
the company’s supervisors on the salary 
basis. The proposition would appeal 
only to the ne’er-do-well or haphazard 
agent, and the general trend of his busi- 
ness would of necessity have to be dis- 
counted, because in so many instances 
his desire to make a justifiable showing 
would be apt to overshadow his consci- 
entious scruples and the methods he 
might use would militate against the 
staying qualities of the ‘business he 
would produce. A stipulated salary and 
commission basis could, perhaps, be 
equitably figured out, but why digress 
from the old and tried pay-for-what- 
you-get-if-you-get-what-you-want plan. 
The field man with ability and back- 
bone will demand compensation com- 
mensurate with his production upon the 
generally accepted commission basis. 
On the salary plan, if your man is a 
good, progressive, growing field man, 
you do not want to keep him down; and 





if he is a poor producer, you are bound | 
to lose some money on him. The com-| 
pany, on this plan is the shock absorber, | 
and whenever the good man has a bad | 
week or month, or without consent,| 
splits his time, the company stands to/| 
pay the bills. 
Neither you, Mr. Chairman, nor any | 
of the distinguished members present, | 
can gainsay the statement that the | 
agency problem to-day is in a worse 
tangle than ever, and I fear it is not 
growing better. But I believe in the 
eternal fitness of things, and I believe 
we can, if we will, work out our prob- 
lem, if we do but go at it in the proper 
spirit. 
Co-operation Not Competition. | 
Let this American Life Convention. | 
almost a hundred companies strong, get | 
together on this proposition. Suppose | 
we take the broad view of life insur- 
ance and realize that there is ten times 
as much business to be had as can be 
handled by all the legal reserve com- 
panies in existence to-day and that the 
prospective field is increasing rather 
than diminishing each year. Now, let’s 
drop this bogy word “Competition” and 
substitute therefor “Co-operation.” It’s 
a much better sounding word, it means 
more and will do more to build the pro- 
fession along sane and right lines than 
anything you can conjure up in your 
mind. It will be far more profitable to 
agents, companies, stockholders and pol- 
icyholders. | 
Standardize Agency Contracts. 
Further, let us land in the center of | 
the altrurian garden in one broad jump. | 
Let us standardize our agents’ contracts, | 
Almost, if not all, of the companies com- 
posing this splendid convention are | 
operating under the three and one-half | 
per cent. reserve basis. Therefore, it | 
can be figured to a mathematical nicety | 
just how much commission can right- | 
fully be paid on first and subsequent | 
year’s business. I recommend that you, | 
Mr. Chairman, appoint a committee of | 
five members of this convention to | 
draft two standard contracts, one for | 
general agents and one for agents. Let 
these contracts be known as “American 
Life Convention” contracts. Let their | 
contents and provisions be plainly 
stated. Let the commissions allowed be 
those which actuarial and business judg- 
ment dictate. And then let each mem- 
ber agree to abide by these contracts, 











"THE general agent is making a profit on every case 
you write. Why not make this extra commission 
yourself by working for the 


STANDARD LIFE 
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Policyholders are given a stock interest in the company 
by the guaranteed dividends on their policies. Our 
agents are saving money. 
Write FRANK A. WESLEY 
(Vice-President and Director of Agencies) 
for agent’s contract 
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PROSPEROUS AGENTS 


We closed the first half of the year with new business well-ahead 
of that for the first half of 1910. Our agents are prosperous. Are 
YOU? Policies, premium rates, dividends, progressive manage- 
ment, satisfied policyholders, and the Company’s fine reputation, 
give to our agents an advantage in soliciting. That advantage in- 
creases their incomes. Write to 

GEORGE D. LANG, Superintendent of Agencies 
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An attractive monthly income policy just placed on the 
market. 

A good agency opportunity for the right man in Central 
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to use only them and, further, not to 
hire an agent of another company of 
this association without that company’s 
consent. 


TRUST DUTIES OF OFFICERS. 


Speaking of the “Trust Relation of 
Officers to Policyholders,” E. W. Randall, 
president of the Minnesota Mutual Life, 
showed a clear conception of the duties 
assumed by the executives of a life in- 
surance company. 

From a most comprehensive paper we 
cull the following paragraphs: 

“The trust relationship between the 
insurance company officer and the pol- 
icyholder is a _ solicited trusteeship. 
Consider what this means. The man 
who trusts in this case has not goue 
out seeking some one with whom to 
trust all or a part of his savings for the 
benefit of his family or others when he 
has ‘put off the dull impediment of 
time. He has been approached by 
others, who have as much as said, ‘Place 
your savings with us for the future use 
of your wife or children, or your busi- 
ness associates, or for your own green 
old age.’ We guarantee the protection 
you seek, or should seek. There is no 
such word as fail in the bright lexicon 
of our business, and particularly of our 
company. In honesty we are above re- 
proach or the faintest shadow of suspi- 
cion. Our company is managed with 
the utmost economy, our interest earn- 
ings are as large as is consistent with 
safety, and the security of our invest- 
ments is equal to that of a government 
bond. Remembering that the ‘as’ of 
such persuasive talk means the com- 
pany officers, one sees that all of it is a 
boast of personal virtues. You cannot 
make anything else out of it. It means 
a group of men soliciting a trusteeship 
of the most sacred sort, and doing so 
practically by extoling their own moral 
integrity and business acumen. I do 
not, of course, mean to say that the 
officers are all of the company, but the 
officers are a company’s brain and 
heart, and it is of their virtues that the 
soliciting agent and the flamboyant ad- 
vertisement boast. 

“You know what the feeling of the 
average man is toward the man who 
makes a parade of his virtues. The 
average man is deeply suspicious of 
such a person. If he is seeking one 
with whom to trust his money, he usual- 
ly takes extraordinary pains to avoid 
such a parader of morality. This is 
doubly true of the man who seeks to 
make capital of his morality. Yet, in 
effect, the claim to high moral stand- 
ards and business acumen is constantly 
made for insurance company officers 
both by agents and advertising, and by 
this means the trust of men and women 
far and wide is sought. And not only 
are those who desire to establish such 
a trusteeship sought out, but every man 
or woman upon whom the welfare ard 
happiness of others depends is searched 
for and urged to consider his or her 
obligation to create such a trust. All 
of the arts and crafts of salesmanship 
are used—persuasive eloquence, attract- 
ive literature, pictorial art from the 
rough pen sketch to the moving picture, 
the science of psychology. All of these 
and more are used to intensify or to 
awaken and move to action the finer mo- 
tives of the human heart, and to com- 
pel men to see that this or that com- 
pany is officered by men of high moral 
character and exceptional business abil- 
ity, pledged to traditions which have in 
the past made for stability or to princi- 
ples which give assurance of stability 
for the future. 

“A business which depends for its 
growth in large measure upon such 
methods of solicitation, I say, magnifies 
the moral obligation of the officers. It 
offers unsolicited pledges of honor and 
unsolicited credentials of business in- 
tegrity and insight as the chief induce- 
ments to absolute confidence on the 
part of the ‘prospect.’ * * * 

“There are few here who will quarrel 
with me, I think, when I say frankly 
that there is large room for improve- 
ment in the matter of scientific man- 
agement, as one of the results to fol- 
low a more careful administration of 











the solicited trusteeship of legal reserve 
life insurance. In just so far as there 
is room for improvement both in econ- 
omy and efficiency, officers are not as 
yet rising to all of the demands of their 
trust. Of 186 of the legal reserve com- 
panies in the United States the ratio of 
management expenses to premium in- 
come in 1910 was 22.4 per cent. It does 
not seem to be excessive. Some of the 
companies doing a very large business 
show a low ratio. It is also true that 
many of the companies doing a com- 
paratively small business are managed 
quite as economically as the large com- 
pany. But when there is shown a vari- 
ation from a ratio of about 10 per cent. 
to a ratio of more than 200 per cent., 
there is manifestly room for betterment 
with some of the companies. I have no 
wish to go into a close analysis of the 
cost of imanagement of our companies. 
My point is, that the company which 
fails to keep within reasonable limits 
from year to year is not wholly true to 
its solicited trusteeship. An improve- 
ment here should certainly follow an in- 
creasing sense of the trust obligation. 
A minimum expense with a maximum 
efficiency is the key to the highest suc- 
cess. 
Conclusions. 

“What I have said—as much for the 
layman as for you officers—has, I think, 
been suggestive, at least, as to the main 
point; that life insurance in its rela- 
tionship to the individual, to the mass, 
and to the public is a trusteeship, in- 
volving a direct contract with the pol- 
icyholder as a man and an indirect con- | 
tact with him through the people, as | 
well as obligations to the’ public through 
the policyholder. As such, it ealls for 
a high quality of statesmanship on the 
part of its executives, whether the com- 
pany be large or small. The very es-| 
sence of the relationship involves the 
obligation of perfect service, or as near | 
that as may be in an imperfect world 
like this of ours. It involves, moreover, 
unequivocal honesty, a broad and com- 
prehensive business intelligence, and a 
very high type of moral courage. It 
has been men who have possessed these 
qualities who have built up our best in- 
surance companies and who have secur- 
ed for life insurance that splendid vital- 
ity and stability of which it boasts. 
Mere shrewdness, politics, self-interest 
which is honesty only because honesty 
is the best policy—these will not do. 
Statesmanship in the best meaning of 
the word is demanded for the admin- 
istration of the life insurance trust un- 
der the conditions which obtain at the 
present time.” 

LIFE INSURANCE SALESMANSHIP. 

In an address on the above topic 
Hugh Chalmers, president, Chalmers 
Motor Company of Detroit, said in part: 

“Life insurance is an interesting sub- 
ject. To my mind life insurance is 
the most interesting branch of sales- 
manship, and the reason for this is 
that salesmanship, as it is practiced 
by the accomplished life insurance so- 
licitor, comes more nearly to illustrat- 
ing what salesmanship in the abstract 
really is than any other branch of the 
calling. When you get right down to 
it, salesmanship really is something in 
the abstract. We think of it most 
commonly as a transaction; as an ex- 
change of a piece of goods, for instance, 
for a certain sum of money. The 
picture that nearly every one of us has 
in our mind of a sale is the picture 
of someone standing at the counter of 
a store, handing over a piece of money 
and getting a package of merchandise 
in return, 

“This picture does represent a sale 
but it is not actually the picture of 
a sale, it is the result of a sale, because 
the sale which makes this picture pos- 
sible actually took place in the mind 
of the person who bought the goods. 
It didn’t take place over the counter | 
or in the pocketbook or in the cash 
drawer, and it was not in any way 
tangible. Taking place in the mind, it 
could not be photographed and cannot 
be pictured. The process of reasoning 
through the logical mental steps, lead- | 
ing from attention to the article to| 
interest in and desire for it, and finally | 








to a decision to buy are wholly in- 
tangible; they cannot be seen, thought, 
heard, weighed or measured. 

“Life insurance salesmanship appeals 
to me as most nearly typifying sales- 
manship in the abstract, as I have just 
described it because you insurance men 
represent something intangible. You do 
not deliver any goods at the time the 
sale is made, you don’t even have a 
picture that you can hand over to the 
buyer. After this sale has been com- 
pleted the man who made the purchase 
hasn’t anything to show for it until he 
gets what you call a policy—an en- 
graved piece of paper which tells that 
he will have a certain sum of money 
coming to him some day. 

“Salesmanship, to define it in the 
shortest possible way, is making some- 
one else feel as you do about the thing 
you have to sell. We all know that 
it is often difficult enough to maxe an- 
other man’s mind agree with your own 
about somevning that he can see and 
feel and otherwise carefully examine. 
And something, too, that will be of 
direct benefit to him. How much more 
difficult it becomes, then, to make some- 
one else agree with you about some- 
thing which is intangible, which he 
cannot personally examine, and espe- 
cially something which 1s not of direct 
benefit to him but only for the benefit 
of someone else. It is my ovservation 











that the selfish human desire for per- 
sonal benefit, financially or as regards | 
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Home Life 
Insurance 


Company 


of New York 


GEORGE E. IDE, President 


ee, TE COCR $25,025, 299.06 
Insurance reserve fund, 

epee eevee. +00$20,937, 739.93 
Reserve for deferred 

OWN 6 6 icc case.cc $2,292,947.00 
Reserve for all other 

contingencies........ $1,794,612.13 


Insurance in force, 
December, 31st, 1910 
$100.214,968 00 


_ “As aresult of a thorough examination 
into the affairs of this Company, it is evident 
to your examiners that the business is being 
conducted in an efficient manner * * * with 
a view to obeying fully the law and with 
intention of dealing with the policy-holders 
justly."—Extract from Report of the 
ia York State Examiners, Dec. 24. 











American Central Life Insurance Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
ESTABLISHED i899 
From time to time has excellent openings in the sixteen states in which it operates, 
Energetic agents desiring liberal, permanent contracts for territory should address 


Herbert M. Woollen, Vice-President 
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Southland Life Insurance Company 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


HALF YEARLY STATEMEN1 


Increase in Mortgage Loans from. $307,594 to $460,000 
Increase in Assets from ........................ 589,728 to 661.835 
Increase in Reserve for the benefit of policy- ' , 
holders from.. ioc epost +» 128,925to 216,168 
Insurance in force June 30th, 1911......... oe ... $10,230,000 
GOOD MEN will be given liberal contracts for agency service 
in Arkansas and Texas, and the Home Office man- 
agement will help them to succeed, 
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comfort, style, display, etc., is a stronger 

selling foree toan the unselfish desire 

ito render a service to others. 
Appealing to Imagination. 

“Another reason why life insurance 
salesmanship is interesting because it 
is accomplished almost entirely through 
appealing to the imagina..on of the 
prospect. Phychologists are agreed that 
imagination igs the highest faculty of 
ine human mind. In order to seu life 
jusurance you have got to put a picture 
in a man’s mind of the benefits to be 
derived by his family through his hav- 
ing life insurance, and of the evils 
which might befall those who are near 
to him if he didn’t have insurance. You 
have got to appeal to a man’s good 
qualities to seu life insurance success- 
juuy. Of course, imagination enters 
iuto every saie tnat ever was made, but 
| am unable to tuink of any other sale 
where it is so vital a factor as in the 
sale of life insurance. Imagination 
worss differently in different minds. 
The sort of suggestions that might set 
my imagination to work on the subject 
ol life insurance might not do at 
with the next man you meet, so it 
seems to me that if 1 wou sell life 
insurance 1 would make a profound 
study of this faculty of imagination and 
how to get it worsing on my side in 
the minds of as Many prospects as 
possible, 

“As I see it, an insurance salesman 
must do five things: 

(1) Get hold of his prospect. 

(2) Convince him that as a general 
proposition life insurance is 
a good thing. 

(3) Convince him that his com- 
pany’s policy is the best tor 
nim. 

(4) Get the order signed. 

(5) See that the policy doesn’t 
lapse at the end of the year. 

“There are many ways of getting hold 
of prospects, but I think that most 
insurance companies have overlooked 
the best way, which is advertising, or 
publicity, if you please. Now, adver- 
ising is nothing but salesmanship. The 
two are identical, except that in ad- 
vertising you are talking to thousands 
of people at a time, while a salesman 
usually talks to one or two people at 
a time. In other words, advertising 
conducts a public school, while sales- 
manship gives individual lessons. The 
object of advertising and salesmanship 
is to teach people to believe in you 
and what you have to sell, so that the 
word ‘teacuing’ is a substitute for both 
advertising and salesmanship, because 
when you get right down to the bed- 
rock of the thing, teaching is what we 
do when we sell goods or when we 
advertise, and teaching is what you 
must do to convince anyone that you 
are right. You teach them to see things 
your way. 

“Il have noticed that most insurance 
men never send in a card, and they 
never, as a rule, send in a business 
card. Why? Because they believe that 
they will not get an audience if they 
send in a card. 

Proper Advertising Needed. 

“Somehow or other, men generally 
look upon insurance, even to-day, as not 
being a necessity, and of all the men 
they would rather not see, it is the 
insurance man. People try to avoid 
him and think they will be bored if 
they see him. Now to my mind if the 
proper advertising was done men would 


be made to see that insurance is not 
a luxury, and that the life insurance 
man is not a bore, but on the other 
hand, that life insurance is a necessity 
and that a life insurance agent is his 
friend. 

“Most advertising copy that I have 
seen of insurance companies speaks of 
the amount of assets and liabilities, 
and the amount of insurance they 
wrote last year, how big their company 
is and what dividends they pay and 
all that sort of thing. To my mind 
the average man who buys insurance 
is not half as much interested at the 
start in knowing those things as some 
others. ..e is not as easy to approach 
that way as if you would approacn him 
from his ‘point of contact,’ that is, that 
there is really no choice in this matter; 
it is not a question of whether or not 
he wants life insurance, it is a question 
that he absolutely must have it. ‘here 
is a difference between wan.ung a thing 
and needing a thing. some men say 
they don’t want insurance, or they don’t 
want an adding macuine, or something 
else, but that doesn’t change the fact 
that they need these things. So there 
is a difference vetween wanting and 
needing things. 

“It seems to me that advertising can 
be written that will be so strong and 
so convincing in character that it will 
cause men to send for the life insurance 
man, because they will realize that it 
is more dangerous to be without life 
insurance than fire insurance and that 
far more serious consequences wil re- 
sult from neglect of life insurance than 
would result from neglect of fire in- 
surance. A man’s business might burn 
and he could live to build another one, 
but if his life is gone everytu:ng is 
gone, and in most families when the 
head is gone the engine is gone, and 
while, of course, the personal loss is 
great, in any event, yet the personal 
suffering is much greater where a man 
has not had the foresight to protect 
his family with life insurance. 

“Then again, life insurance needs ad- 
vertising and publicity. A man never 
buys until he is convinced. He is not 
convinced until he understands. He 
won't understand until you talk in a 
way that anybody without an education 
can understand. You won’t have to 
worry about the educated if you talk so 
the uneducated can understand. It has 
always been a cardinal point with me in 
teaching salesmen that unless a pros- 
pect understands, he doesn’t buy, but he 
doesn’t always admit that he doesn’t 
understand, because human beings are 
proud and we don’t like to admit that 
we don’t understand a thing after it is 
explained to us. We think we exhibit 
a certain amount of ignorance. That 
is where so many salesmen fall down. 
They don’t talk in a way that people 
can understand. People don’t tell the 
salesman they don’t understand, but 
they don’t buy. 

“In advertising I go on the theory 
that in order to make a thousand sales 
you must appeal to a million minds, and 
you must keep on appealing to these 
minds. You should make your insur- 
ance copy so plain that people will real- 
ize that they need insurance, and after 
you convince them that they need it, 
they will want it. It is necessary to 
keep up this advertising, because we 
forget easily. Our minds are filled with 
a thousand things every day and one of 
the hardest things to find is yesterday’s 
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newspaper. If you don’t think so, try 
to find one. As my good friend Col. 
Lafe Young, of Des Moines, has said— 
‘Every man, woman and child in this 
country knows that a railroad crossing 
is dangerous, but the railroads don’t 
take down their Stop, Look and Listen 
signs.’ The same thing is true of ad- 
vertising in general business—we must 
keep up the warning to the people; we 
must keep telling the people that we 
are in business, and must keep telling 
—_ that they need what we have to 
sell. 


“Another reason why the insurance 
business shoud be advertised is that 
you can say many things about insur- 
ance that will be convinciag in adver- 
tising copy which you cannot very well 
say face to face. There are some things 
that would be embarrassing to say to a 
man as an individual that you can say 
to him in print as one of the community. 
You can make him realize in print that 
he is false to all that is good in man 
if he neglects to protect his family with 
insurance, and you can tell him that 
he is not half a man who will live up 
in good living all that his brains and 
hands can make, and fail to care for his 








loved ones, when he is gone, by a proper 
amount of insurance. Much of this) 
you could say in print, but very little) 
of it face to face unless you knew the! 
man very well, and even then it would | 
not be considered good taste or good! 
judgment. 


“The public need education about in- 
surance. Write and talk from the pub- 
lic point of view. It is all right in in- 
surance copy to talk about paid-up fea-| 
tures, impossibility of default, and to 
show why the company is strong, and | 
why the policies will be paid, but above 
all the most convincing thing to me 
about insurance would be to point out 
the benefits that others had received. 

“Life insurance comes urder the head- 
ing of difficult salesmanship because you 
must appeal to a man’s good qualities, 
his unselfishness, his love of family; be- 
cause he must die to realize on his in- 
surance, and then someone else gets it, 
and because when he signs his checks 
for the premium, he sees no visible re- 
turns. I cannot conceive how any man 
can go without an adequate amount of 
life insurance, and I honestly think that 
if there are not as many people taking 
life insurance as should, it is the fault 
of the insurance companies themselves; 
they have not created an impression fa- 
vorable to life insurance in the public’s 
mind. 

“TI dwell on this matter of advertising 
because I think it is the one weak thing 
in the insurance business—that the copy 


Educate the People. 


is not of a convincing character and 


tha* there is not enough of it. 
Personality Counts. 

“When it comes to the salesmanship 
required to sell life insurance, I believe 
that there is no other business or pro- 
fession where personality counts for so 
much as it does in the life insurance 
business. The life insurance man must 
win the confidence of his prospect in 
both himself and his company, because 
I believe that, after all, one gives in- 
surance largely on the confidence they 
have in the man soliciting it. Most 
business men are too busy to look into 
the detailed merits of each proposition 
laid before them, the financial responsi- 
bility of the company, whether or not 
they are all they say they are in the 
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printed statements, and he must rely 
largely on his confidence in the integrity 
of the man soliciting the insurance. 


Sizing Up Men. 

I never claimed to be an expert on 
sizing up men and never claimed to be 
successful in hiring a majority of men 
who would succeed. There are, of course, 
certain ways you can size men up in 
interviews. I believe that every man’s 
character is reflected in his face, par- 
ticularly in his eyes, and I think that 
we want to judge men largely by the 
way they talk, by the way they act, by 
the way they look at us, their willing- 
ness to listen as well as to talk, and all 
that sort of thing, and it is pretty diffi- 
cult for me here in a few minutes’ time 
to tell you how to do this. I always 
make it a point never to employ unsuc- 
cessful men if I can help it, because if 
men were unsuccessful in other busi- 
nesses I have no reason to believe they 
would succeed in our business. 
employed unsuccessful men and expect- 
ed them to succeed, for the same rea- 
son that I never broke an egg at one 
end and found it bad and then broke it 
at the other end and found it good. I 
usually found it pretty much the same 
all the way through. 

“IT never went much on letters of 
recommendation because I have found 
that the man who has the greatest num- 
bers of letters needs the most. I don’t 
believe in an application blank so long 
that it wants the history of the man’s 
life from the time of his birth to tae 
date of application. There is certain in- 
formation we do want about a man’s 
past history and I have found it of great 
value to find out what he has been 
doing and to find out just how he has 
spent his time since he left school or 
college and I nave found it of advantage 
to find out why he left different places 
of employment. I have found that one 
of the best references a man can get is 
to write to the local banks in the town 
in which the man lives, and particularly 
if it is a small town, and as a rule they 
can come pretty near telling you how 
the man stands at home, and while it 
always doesn’t necessarily follow that 
his character and habits are all right 
because he stands well at home, yet as 
a general proposition it is true. 

“I never believed in advertising for a 
great number of men, because I have 
found that good men don’t go where 
men are wanted in droves. If I needed 
10 salesmen I would only advertise for 
one or two, because you will probably 
get many times ten applications and you 
can easily select 10 men from the num- 
ber who apply, but if you go out and 
advertise that you want 10 men, or 25 
men, it doesn’t look like a very staple 
proposition. 

“I never believed in advertising for 
men under a fictitious name or to ask 
them to reply to ABC, care of Herald 
office, or anything of that kind. I be- 
lieve if your business is decent and the 
employment respectable, that you ought 
to sign your own name to the advertise- 
ments for men because good men are 
attracted largely by the character and 
standing of the concern who wants to 
employ the men. 


Employing and Training. 


“Next to employing good men is the 
importancy of training these men. I be- 
lieve Many a man who failed would 
have succeeded if he had had the proper 
training. I can conceive of no business 
where training would be quite as valu- 
able.as it would be in the life insurance 
business. You can teach your salesmen 
so much about the business, that will 
put them six months or a year ahead of 
where they would be if they depended 
upon their own ability to pick up this 
knowledge from their daily experiences. 
I have always been impressed with the 
insurance man who knew his business 
and who didn’t have to go to the Main 
Office to be able to answer a question 
put to him. Proper training will equip 
him to meet nearly all objections. 

“Now after men are employed and 
properly trained, they need supervision. 
That is where the ability of the man- 
ager shows itself. It is his ability to 


I never - 


deal with different temperaments ané 
handle each one successfully. In that 
connection I have found that words of 
praise are just as necessary as words of 
censure or criticism. It is the duty of 
the manager to- know when to apply 
either one. | always believed In pup- 
licity of salesmen’s work, because men 
will often work for honor where they 
won't work for money. They like to 
stand at the head of the list and they 
work harder to have their name printed 
at the top, or near the top, merely be- 
cause it is printed and sent out, then 
for any other reason. 

“I believe in offering prizes for good 
work when the business is of such char- 
acter as justifies it. 

Qualities Necessary to Success. 

“After all, the question of success or 
failure as a salesman in the life insur- 
ance business is one of personal equa- 
tion, the same as in anything else, and 
there are certain well-defined qualities 
that make for success in any business. 
I have given considerable thought to 
these qualities and I believe that the 
principal qualities necessary to success 
on the part of any man in business, re- 
gardless of ‘his vocation, are about as 
follows: Health, Honesty, Ability, Ini- 
tiative, Knowledge of the Business, 
Tact, Sincerity, Industry, Open-minded- 
ness, Enthusiasm. 

Non-Participating Business. 


In discussing the subject, “‘Non-Par- 
ticipating Business,” William H. Hunt, 
president of the Cleveland Life Insur- 
ance Company, said in part: 

“Non-participating insurance, by its 
nature, requires a much larger degree 
of caution and painstaking care in 
administration than insurance on the 
participating plan. In former years, 
when only a small amount of non- 
participating insurance was transacted, 
the selection was almost invariably 
against the company, with the result 
that non-participating business in actua: 
experience proved less profitable and 
Was otherwise less satisfactory than 
insurance on the participating plan. 
However, under the changed conditions, 
and with a much broader eld to draw 
upon, the business of non-participating 
insurance has been lifted immeasurably 
above the business of participating in- 
surance in the required greater care 
in risk selection and in the employment 
of every possible safeguard against 
imposition and fraud. 

“Where the margin between gain and 
loss is so small, as in the case of non- 
participating insurance, losses resuiung 
from lack of care in selection are 
raturally of much more serious im- 
mediate consequence than in the case 
of par*.cipating companies making an- 
nual adjustments in their relations wiv 
their policyholders who pay partici- 
pating premiums of from 15 per cent. 
to more than 22 per cent. in excess of 
non-participating premiums. 

“It may be pointed out that the net} 
returns on the stock of proprietary ed 
insurance companies reporting to the| 
New York insurance department during 
1909 were 7.6 per cent., and the aggre-| 
gate sum paid out in dividends was 
only $843,980, or a sum equivalent to 
only 0.5 per cent. of the total disburse- 
ments to the policyholders of the com- 
panies transacting business on the pro- 
prietary plan. It is to be conceded that 
it is an open question as to how, in 
course of time, the problem of ac- 
cumulation of surplus will be settled, 
a surplus not in law the property of 
the policyholders, and perhaps not in 
equity the property of the stockholders, 
but it is most likely that the difficulty 
will be solved by the payment of volun- 
tary concessions to the holders of non- 
participating ordinary policies, as al- 


ready has been the case with non- 
participating industrial pouicies. The 
final solution of this question is not 


one of serious concern to policyholders 
at the present time, and its ultimate 
settlement has no bearing upon the prob- 
lem as to how the largest amount of 
safe insurance can be secured at the 
lowest possible current cost. In this 
respect non-participating insurance has 








immeasurable advantages over aenig: 
pating insurance, and the non-partici- ! 
pating policyholder is placed in 4a) 
position where he knows absolutely the | 
cost of his insurance protection, not 

only for one year but for a. the years 
for which the insurance will be in force 

(Continued on page 15.) 





GREET PRESIDENT POWELL. 





Head of National Association Guest of | 
West Virginia Life 
Underwriters. | 





To the number of sixty members of 
the West Virginia Life Underwriters 
Association met at Wheeling on Satur- 
day last, holding both a business and a 
social gathering. 

At the formal dinner Henry J. | 
Powell, president of the National As- 
sociation, was the guest of the local 
underwriters, and made a highly inter- 
esting speech, telling of the work other 
organizations and individuals are do- 
ing for the advancement of life insur- 
ance interests. 

A second speaker was State Auditor 
Darst, whose selected subject was 
“The Insurance ‘Agent.” 





MEET AT CHATTANOOGA. 





Business Getters of Volunteer State 
Life Gather at Company’s Home 
Office. | 





Enthusiasm and _ good _ fellowship | 
reigned supreme at the meeting of) 
managers and general agents of the 
Volunteer State Life, recently held at 
the head offices of the Company in 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

The home office viewpoint was 
given by various executives of the 
Company, while the field problems and 
how best to master them were handled 
in clever style by the general agents. | 

The free exchange of ideas proved | 
profitable to all, and the net effect of | 
the meeting should be a material gain 
in new business for the Volunteer 
State Life. 


One Month’s Record. 





During August, one of the most trying 
of the summer months, when the ma- 
jority of men are credited with an un-| 
usual desire to forget business affairs, | 
and are primarily concerned only in en- 
joying themselves, agents of the New 
York Life induced 6,500 people io 
apply for life insurance, which fact sup- 
plies evidence conclusive that all seas- 
sons are alike to the determined busi-| 
ness seeker. 

In the same period the Company dis- | 
bursed $1,892,352 to widows, orphans and | 
beneficiaries of 650 of its policyholders, | 
whose contracts had matured by death. 
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EXTENDS FURTHER LIBERALITY. 





Metropolitan Life Makes Marked Con- 
cessions to Its Industrial Policy- 
holders. 





Two concessions of material benefit 
to its industrial policyholders have 
newly been made by the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, and further 
evidence the purpose of its management 
to deal as liberally as safety permits 
with those carrying its contracts. 

Under late date a letter from Presi- 
dent J. R. Hegeman of which the sub- 
joined is a copy, was despatched to 
numerous policyholders of the company: 

“Dear Sir or Madam:—Laws have re- 
ently been passed in several States, at 
the initiative of the company, permit- 
(ing us to return to the holders of 
weekly premium policies on which prem- 
ium payments have been made for not 
less than one year directly to the home 
office or to the district offices in those 
States, a percentage of tke premium 
representing the saving of the cost of 
collections from agents. It gives us 

eat pleasure to enclose you our check 
for 10 per cent. of the amount so paid 
by you during the past year, and at the 
ame time to advise you that until 
otherwise notified a similar remittance 
will be made you annually.” 

Concession Number Two. 

\ regulation which became effective 
on the 20th inst. and is retroactive in its 
application, is thus defined by Third 
Vice-President S. B. Woodward: 

‘If the holder of a policy beyond the 
erace period should die, and at the time 
of death there be due and unpaid or un- 

edited a bonus which, if applied as a 
credit, would have brought the premi- 
ums to within the grace period at the 
date of death, the company will recog- 
nize the claim.” 





Home Life of Canada Continues. 





Following the election of H. Pollman 
Evans, president of the Union Life of 
Toronto, to the chief executiveship of 
the Home Life of the same city, the 
rumor spread abroad that the two com- 
panies would merge interests. This, 
Mr. Evans informs The Eastern Under- 
writer, is untrue, each office being con- 
tinued independently as hitherto. 

Under the administration of Presi- 
dent Evans the Union Life has forged 
ahead rapidly,“and now that he is di- 
recting the fortunes of the Home Life, 
a similar result may be looked for in 
its affairs. 





Aids in Developing Home Industries. 





The Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, to 
quote from the Company's organ, “‘The 
Standard,” has made it a rule to place 
liberal investments in the communities 
in which its policyholders reside. This 
well-known policy of the Company has 
helped to develop various branches of 
industry and tended, also, to build up 
these communities. For instance, nearly 
Two Million Dollars is now loaned in 
the State of Virginia alone, while in 
South Carolina nearly Seven Hundred 
and Fifty Thousand Dollars are loaned, 
in North Carolina about Six Hundred 
Thousand Dollars and in Georgia about 
Seven Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dol- 
lars, and so on. In more than one in- 
stance, some of the most successful new 
enterprises and industries have been 
started and reached firm establishment 
through capital borrowed from the Life 
Insurance Company of Virginia. 

The Capital, a non-insurance but clear- 
headed daily newspaper of Topeka, 
Kans., in an issue of recent date, offers 
life insurance agents the following ad- 
mirable canvassing suggestions in ap- 
proaching young men: “Much hinges 
upon a wise investment of the initial 
small accumulation, and the first best 
purchase a young man can make is to 
buy a life insurance policy. There is 
no other possession of such intrinsic 








worth that can be bought for so little 
money, and in youth it costs much less 
than at any other period further along 
There is no other property that carries 
with it the same elements of certainty 
whereby one may tell to a dollar what 
the return will be. Unlike personal 
property or realty, that may also be 
bought in annual payments and which 
on account of any delinquency caused by 
death of the buyer goes back to the 
seller, life insurance comes forward and 
pays to the heirs of the buyer every 
cent of the stipulated profit, although 
only a single payment may have been 
made. No small investment property 
can infuse into the holder the same 
consciousness of independence that a 
life insurance policy does, nor is there 
any that can compare with it as a stimu- 
lant to other enterprise. The young 
man who carries a few hundred, or $1,- 
000, $5,000, $10,000, or more, life insur- 
ance, recognizes that he has already ac- 
complished something which commands 
the esteem of others and better still, 
that he has enlarged his own self-res- 
pect. Such a young man needs not to 
be told that he has pursued the wisest 
course—he feels it. It is his best cre- 
dential of good habits and business de- 
termination. If you would be something 


beyond commonplace, the best possible HOME OFFICE BUILDING 





METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Metropolitan Life 
Lnsurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 
(Stock Company) 


~Of the People 
The Comp an) By the People 
~For the People 





The Daily Average of the Company’s 
Business during 1910 was: 
507 per day in Number of Claims Paid. 
6,163 per day in Number of Policies 
Issued and Revived. 
$1,428, 738,00 per day in New Insurance 
Issued and Revived. 


$212,733.23 per day in Payments to 
Policyholders and Addition to Re- 
serve. 


$121,717.71 pe> day in Increase of 
Assets. 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 





way is to begin with the ownership of 
life insurance.” 











In Appreciation of President Dryden. 


T. WM. PEMBERTON, Ist Vice-President 





Many banners showing ability in 
conception and execution, originality 
of thought and design, and strikingly 
expressive of enthusiasm and leseity | 
back of all, have come to the home 
office from the field from time to time, 
say the Prudential “Weekly Record.” 
Never before, however, has such a 
unique, imposing, remarkable  well- 
thought-out and cleverly designed affair | 
of the kind been received here than 
the monster banner of the Toledo dis- 
trict. It is a great strip of cloth fifty 
feet long and about three feet deep. It 


guaranteed, 
Assets December 31, 1910. . 


J. G. WALKER. President 


E. D. HARRIS, Secretary 
ORGANIZED 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF VIRGINIA 
Home Office, Richmond, Virginia 


THE OLDEST Southern Life Insurance Company: 
THE LARGEST AND STRONGEST Southern Life Insurance Company 
THE PIONEER Southern Industrial Life Insurance (¢ 


Its Policies are clear and definite in their provisions, and their values are absolutely 


Liabilities December 31, 1910. A ah ce tibeleceiwas eae 
Insurance in Force December 31, 1910..... J ‘ senses ° 
Total Payments to Policyholders since Org ranization........... scscuresccosees BRGY 


W. L. T. ROGERSON, 2nd Vice-President 


Jom pany 





bears a chain, in the oval of each link 
of which is the portrait of a member 





of the Toledo staff—agents, assistants 
and superintendent; also the portrait of 
President Dryden, which occupies the 
space in the first link; the space in 
the last link, reading from left to right, 
being graced with the features of Super- 
intendent Stewart. The links number | 
fifty-six, one for the portrait of each 
member of the staff and one for Mr. 
Dryden. The name of and the amount 
written by each person also appear. 
Running along the entire top, over the 
line of links, is this inscription: 
“Special Ordinary effort in honor of 
the seventy-second birthday of Hon. 
John F. Dryden, president of the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company of America.”’ 





LILY 
Sagal SS 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 
GOOD AGENCY CONTRACTS TO GOOD AGENTS 
APPLY TO HOME OFFICE, 178 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON 
——OR TO 


W. N. COMPTON, General Agent, 220 Broadway, New York 
FRANCIS MARSH, Mgr. for Eastern Mass., 120 Franklin St., Boston 
WHITE & FENWICK, State Agents, Union Bldg., 9 Clinton St., Newark, N. J. 
The Company issues the best and most liberal forms of Life, Endowment and Term 
Policies, complying with the rigid requirements of the Massachusetts Laws 











Stretching along under the links is! 





this declaration: 
“A chain is no stronger that itS peen shoveled into it. But an innocert 
weakest hnk; there are no weak links word really and altogether inoffensive. 
in this chain.’ ne é It means the act of judging by some 
The banner, which is the object of  tandard. 
admiration and of eulogistic comment Before it received a figurative black 
on the part of every one who sees it, eye it meant the very opposite of cen- 
has been hung around the wall of the gure. To measure a thing by a standard 
spacious assembly chamber in the North jx to estimate its importance—its right- 
Building of the Prudential home office jogs its value. 
system. How else, then, save by true criticism, 
is the worth of a man or his work to 
Don’t Run from True Criticism—Rather poe known? 
Court It. Resentment against the world is due 
to a misunderstanding of it, to an exag- 
After all is over, the worst thing they gerated ego, and to a mean self-concep- 
can possibly say about you is, “He died tion. 
with nothing done.” True it is that a man and his work 
A true mark of bigness is the ability cannot be separated. Personality enters 
to accept criticism for what it is worth. into our every act. To criticise one’s 
Criticism from one who. does not know work is to criticise one’s self, but the 
may be of little value—from one who hurt comes from a misconception. 
does know is apt to be of great value. To receive criticism rightly means en- 
A truly big man accepts both and large opportunities—growth. 
makes use of them to help boost himself The aspiring man never ceases to go 
Beyond the reach of further criticism. to school. 
A badly abused word this “criticism.” Here is the root of the trouble: The 
Immense piles of invective, oppobrium, little man accepts all criticism as per- 
reproach and downright meanness have sonal censure. He is not able to dis- 








criminate between the essential and the 
non-essential. He does not separate the 
part from the whole. To find a fault 
in his work to him means wholesale 
lenunciation. 

His ego sticks out in all directions 
ind, like a sore thumb, is always in the 


way. 

His unfair, his mean interpretation of 
another’s sincere desire to help him— 
or his work—leads to real suffering and 
a spasm of the gunwallies—self-inflicted. 

What business needs to-day is men 
who can do good team work—who know 
what the word co-operation means—who 
have visions strong enough to see the 
part and the whole—who are big enough 
to bury pettiness and protect their sore 
thumbs. 

Criticism—even censure—can't hurt 
unless you let it. 

And it will help, unless you prevent it. 

In business, as in life, he gets the 
most out of it who gives the most to 
it—the dividends are based on the in- 
vestment.—Asst. Supt. Nettleship, of the 
Equitable Industrial, of Washington. 
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FIGHT AGAINST INCENDIARISM. 

The humiliating confession is made 
by Fire Marshal Zuber of Ohio, that 
despite the activity of his department 
the number of incendiary fires in the 
State during the present year had grown 
markedly, and that he is seri- 
ously troubled in consequence. It is 
customary to associate arson with ignor- 


very 


ant foreigners who resort to the crime 
largely to gain for some real 
or fancied grievance, but, according to 
Fire Marshal Zuber, not a few of the 
dishonest losses in the Buckeye State 


revenge 


} 


be charged to native Americans 


must 
who, with business condi- 
tions, concluded to “take a chance” and 
sell out to the insurance companies. 
Properly arson is regarded as one of 
the most reprehensible crimes on the 
calendar, and the laws of the different 


discouraged 


States provide severe penalties for those 
offense. While the 
check fire waste is 
popular, it 
rather discouraging to get such news as 
that 


convicted of the 


to the 


increasingly 


movement 


becoming is 


emanating from Ohio. 





PUBLIC BECOMING AROUSED. 

The passage of fire marshal laws by 
various States indicates that the pub- 
lic is awakening to the importance of 
reducing the great waste of wealth by 
fire. the State fire marshal’s office 
of itself will be of little value in pre- 
actively helped 


Pit 
aut 


venting fire. It must be 
municipal authorities, for it will not 
have sufficient funds nor sufficient em- 


ployes to attempt that systematic and 


frequent inspection necessary to keep 
rubbish cleaned up, ashes removed, or 
kept in metal cans, flues overhauled 
and all those small matters of house- 
keeping, that are the cause of more 


than the in mercantile and 
dwelling properties, duly looked after. 

You cannot legislate clean alleyways 
any more than burglary is prevented 
by making it a crime. We spend vast 
sums on police forces, 90 per cent. of 
whose work is to see that the law is 
observed, and to act as a deterrent 


half fires 


against its non-observance. It is only 
by constant unremitting inspection 
work, with a system of fines small 


enough so that the authorities will not 
remit them, yet large enough to be 


more expensive to the property holder 
or tenant than the cost of observing 
the regulations for safety and cleanli- 
ness, that we can go very far in the di- 
rection of prevention. The yearly 
“cleaning up” day is a good thing, not 
so much for its intrinsic value as in 
calling the attention of the entire pub- 
lic to the importance of cleanliness. 
These things are of slow growth, and 
the next step will doubtless be a 
monthly “cleaning up” day, to be fol- 
lowed in due course by a_ weekly 
observance, which may some time as- 
sume the importance and regularity of 
the Saturday night bath. 

The public school drill in the knowl- 
edge of common hazards, ought to 
have its value. Children exert a great- 
er influence than we realize, and the 
“old man” will be sharply called to ac- 
count for throwing a match in the 
waste paper basket after “fire day.” 

There seems to be a general impres- 
sion that the chief value of the fire 
marshal lies in preventing the crime of 
arson, or in running down those com- 
mitting same, but the best authorities 
believe that incendiary fires do not 
cause nearly the loss that rubbish, flues 
and other housekeeping matters do. 

As a matter of fact every fire ought 
to be rigidly investigated in this coun- 
try just as it is in France and Germany, 
and if caused by something reasonably 
preventable, the responsible party 
should pay a sharp penalty. Where there 
is suspicion of incendiarism every clew 
should followed and every effort 
made to apprehend the criminal. Not- 
withstanding the net work of police 
forces in this country, the jewelers as- 
sociations, the bankers associations and 
others find it necessary, or at least ad- 
visable and profitable, to employ great 
detective forces who, if one of the mem- 
ber’s banks is burglarized or if an em- 
ploye absconds, never give up the effort 
to find the criminal. The result is that 
few escape. What would be the effect 
on incendiarism if it were known that 
the least suspicion of the cause of fire 
would be followed by such an investiga- 
tion as the Pinkerton Agency, for ex- 
ample, has the ability to make, and that 
it would not last merely a day or a 
week, but for ten or twenty years, if 
necessary. 

It is too much to hope that any such 
organization will be put into effect soon, 
indeed no State could do it—it must be 

a national organization. The lowest es- 
timate made of the loss by incendiary 
fires is 8 per cent.; figuring our nation- 
al ash heap at $250,000,000, gives the 
cost of this crime as $20,000,000. Surely 
it would not cost 10 per cent. of that 
to effect an organization that would be: 
a wonderful force for good. 


be 


An awakening public mind sometimes 
moves faster than one would believe, 
and the question of firé prevention 
may lead to steps more radical than 
anyone now thinks of. At any rate it 
is the duty of fire companies to assist 
the awakening in every possible way, 
just as it is the duty of every citizen. 





Virginia Special for L. & L. & G. 





Arthur M. Travers, an experienced 
field man, has been chosen as Virginia 
special agent for the Liverpool & Lon- 
don & Globe Insurance Company. 





OF PERSONAL INTEREST 











The name Reynolds is synonymous 
with Southern fire insurance, it is 
always breaking into print, and on 
each occasion “says something” that 
causes those round about to sit up and 
take notice. The latest bulletin from 
the Reynolds fireside advises that W. 
L. Jr. has severed his connection as 
clerk in the Southern Department office 
of Dillingham & Godfrey, at Atlanta, to 
accept a position as inspector for The 
Southern States Fire & Casualty Insur- 
ance Company of Birmingham, under 
the able direction of his father, W. L. 
Sr. vice-president and genera: manager 
of the Company. Possessing a liberal 
knowledge of the business, gleaned 
during his many years of inside work, 
supplemented by a goodly supply of the 
initiative and enthusiasm of the redoubt- 
able “Bill Sr.,” we predict for young Mr. 
Reynolds a high measure of success in 
his new field of activity. 


J. W. Ferguson, who has been secre- 
tary of the Democratic Central Com- 
mittee of Oregon, has been appointed 
insurance commissioner to succeed 
Sam Kozer, who resigned to accept the 
position of députy secretary of state. 
For some months Mr. Ferguson has 
been working as an examiner under 
Commissioner Kozer, but aside from 
this he has no experience calculated to 
make him familiar with the insurance 
business. 

Mr. Kozer was appointed commis- 
sioner in 1909, having previously held 
public office since 1899, when he was 
appointed State auditor. 








Jacob Gellert, secretary of the Penn- 
sylvania Association of Local Fire 
Insurance Agents, who is in the fire 
insurance business in Pottsville, Pa., is 
running for the: office of Select Council- 
man in his home town. 





The late G. R. Culver, of Schenevus, 
New York, had an abiding faith in life 
insurance, both as an investment and as 
a means of protection. 

In the course of thirty-seven years he 
secured and carried to maturity fifteen 
different policies in The Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. ‘With a single ex- 
ception, this policies were all for $2,000 
each, most of them Ten or Fifteen-year 
Endowments. Prior to his death nine 
policies amounting to $17,000 had been 
metured as endowments, the remaining 
insurance of $14,000 being in force when 
he died. 

“Not the least remarkable feature of 
the story is the fact that, with the ex- 
ception of the first two, these policies 
were all written by a single agent, Mr. 
H. Bernard, who has been the represen- 
tative of The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company at Schenevus since 1888. The 
first two policies had been issued before 
Mr. Bernard arrived upon the scene, and 
that enterprising gentleman has been 
accustomed to write Mr. Culver for a 
new policy almost yearly since. There 
being nothing further to do in this line, 
Mr. Bernard has concluded to take a va- 
cation, the first in twenty-two years, and 
has accordingly sailed on a visit to his 
old home in England.” 





Union Life of Toronto, 





Field men of the Union Life, of To- 
ronto, Can., are urged to each write 
not less than 20 applications this week, 
and so swell the total business of the 
Company. The various sections in 
which the Union Life operates are mar- 
shaled in grand divisions, each efficient- 
ly captained, and a strong though friend- 
ly rival is on as to which will be victors 
in the strenuous application getting con- 
test. Just now the Southern Division 

holds the place of honor. 


JOURNEY 10 CHICAGO 


A WORD FROM PRES’T POWELL. 








Why Life Insurance Men Should Atteng 
Forthcoming Convention of 
National Association. 





Before two weeks more shall have 
passed the initial session of the annual 
convention of the National Association 
of Life’ Underwriters, will have been 
held at Chicago, and unless all present 
plans miscarry the gathering will prove 
to be one of the most successful, if not 
~— best, in the history of the organiza- 
ion. 

Addressing all association men, Presi- 
dent Henry J. Powell says: 

“In this, my last message to associa- 
tion men beforé the convention at 
Chicago in October, I want just a word. 
a sort of heart-to-heart talk with the 
younger men. While journeying from 
association to association, I have re- 
peatedly said that if I were a young 
man just entering life insurance and 
expected to make it my profession, 
if my earnings were only $100 a year, 
I would use the entire amount if neces- 
sary in making the trip to Chicago to 
attend the next annual convention, for 
in my opinion, no investment could be 
made that would yield larger profits to 
a young man just starting out to battle 
for himself in this great business of 
ours. There are many reasons that 
warrant me in making this statement 
First of all, my personal experience has 
proven it, and since this is to be a 
little friendly talk, let me tell you what 
my first impressions were of association 
work, how I happened to enter into it. 

“Some years ago a friend of mine 
dropped into my office one day and 
urged me to attend a meeting of the 
National Association. I told him I was 
not interested, and then, too, I could 
ill afford to lose the time. He insisted 
on my going and made a personal ap- 
peal to me, and finally I said, ‘Well, 
since you put it on that personal 
ground, I will go, but only to please 
you, because I care absolutely nothing 
for the convention.’ He said, ‘All 
right,’ because he knew if I attended 
the convention I would become inter- 
ested, that I would realize and appre 
ciate the fact that all along I had been 
mistaken. And he was right. I be- 
came interested at once, and from that 
time to this have never missed a meet- 
ing of the National Association, and 
never expect to miss one. 

“Another example: I said to a friend 
of mine at Memphis, Tenn., last year, 
in urging him to attend the Detroit 
convention, ‘Go, and if you are not 
satisfied, you can draw on me for your 
expenses.’ After the convention was 
over he wrote me a letter stating that 
I owed him nothing, but that he felt 
he was indebted to me and that I could 
name the amount, 

“Now, what is true in my case and 
in the case of my friend at Memphis, 
is true in many others, and it would 
also be true in yours I am sure. Per- 
sonally, I feel that out of one address 
which was delivered at Detroit, I got 
my full money’s worth, and many old 
insurance men have said to me that 
the talk made by Chalmers, the address 
of Wilson, or the talk by this man 
or the other, more than reimbursed 
them for the time and money it cost 
to make the trip to Detroit. 

“Old Guard” Will Be on Hand. 

“Secretary Sills has said to you in 
his able address to the delegates and 
alternates that you will get the ideas 
and exneriences of the biggest men in 
our profession, that you will return 
home a better association man, a 
stronger life insurance man, all of 
which is true. I am making this ap- 
peal to you, the younger men, because 
we want you to attend the convention. 
I am making this appeal because I feel 
that you will be benefited. The mem- 
bers of the ‘Old Guard’ will be on hand; 
they never miss a convention. You 

(Continued on page 16.) 
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WOULD SUPERVISE RATES 


PREUS ATTACKS WESTERN UNION. 





Minnesota Commissioner Calls It Com- 
bination in Restraint of 
Trade. 





Commissioner J. A. O. Preus, of Min- 
nesota, has called upon Attorney-Gen- 
eral Stimpson to decide if the Western 
Union is operating in violation of the 
anti-trust laws of that State. The princi- 
pal point that Mr, Preus brings up con- 
cerns the payment of commissions. He 
claims that agents who represent non- 
Union companies are not allowed as 
much commission on business they give 
to Union companies as those agents 
who do not represent non-Union com- 
panies. 

It is charged in the complaint that 
agents in Minnesota have been threat- 
ened with a reduction in their commis- 
sions from Union companies if they con- 
tinue to represent non-Union companies. 
It is stated that there are 85 Union and 
149 non-Union fire insurance companies 
doing business in Minnesota. Several 
rules are cited of the Western Union, 
among them that fixing the commission 
at 15 per cent. of the premium, with 
the following supplementary rule, “Over- 
riding commission on the business of 
other agents shall not be paid to any- 
one ineligible to membership in the 
Union,” ete., followed by certain excep- 
tions under the rule. 

In a letter addressed to President 
Fred James, of the Western Union, 
Commissioner Preus says that his de- 
partment has been in receipt of many 
complaints from agents in the State to 
the effect that fire insurance companies 
belonging to the Western Union are 
endeavoring to coerce the agents in the 
State to drop the non-Union companies. 
He says that he understands that the 
method of doing this is to lower the 
commission to those agents that con- 
tinue to represent non-Union companies. 
“It seems to me,” he says, “that the 
Western Union in so doing constitutes 
a combination in restraint of trade, and 

such is violating the laws of this 


State.” 





READY FOR SOUTHGATE. 





New England Agents Prepared to Re- 
ceive President of National Ass’n— 
First Meeting at Hartford. 





Chairman Cowles of the New England 
Conference, acting in conjunction with 
the presidents of the other New Eng- 
land State associations, has shaped up 
arrangements for the reception of Presi- 
dent J. H. Southgate of the National 
Association on the occasion of his visit 
to New England for the week beginning 
October 15. It will be a busy week 
for President Southgate, with steady 
travel, but he will be received by 
friends all along the line and taken 
good care of, 

The first stop will be at Hartford, 
Conn., the State association holding its 
business meeting in the afternoon. In 
the evening there will be a banquet 
tendered by the Hartford Board of Fire 
Underwriters at the Allyn House, pre- 
sided over by President Cowles. The 
banquet will be preceded by a reception 
for President Southgate and the mem- 
bers of the Connecticut association. 
Mayor Smith of Hartford and President 
Charles E,. Parker of the Hartford 
Board will be among the speakers in 
addition to President Southgate. Local 
committee on arrangements consists of 
KE. W. Beardsley, chairman; M. O. Wells 
and Charles Merriman. 

President Southgate will remain over 
night at Hartford and reach Providence 
the following day at noon, being enter- 
tained in the afternoon by President 
Henshaw of the State association. In 
the evening there will be a dinner at- 


tended by Governor Pothier and the 


Mayor of Providence. Invitations have 
been extended to all Rhode Island 
agents to attend this meeting, which 
is a special one, the annual meeting 
having already been held. The com- 
mittee in charge of the banquet consists 
of Robert L. Spencer, Thomas J. Free- 
man and William C. Chambers. 7 

From Providence, President Southgate 
will go to Hartford, Vermont, to attend 
the annual meeting to be held at the 
White River Tavern on October 18. An 
unusually large attendance of Vermont 
agents is expected, many new members 
having been added during the past year. 
Secretary Brigham states that there 
are many who ought to join, and special 
requests that every member of the 
State association give a personal in- 
vitation to some other agent whom he 
would like to have attend the meeting 
join. 

President Southgate’s next stop will 
be at Manchester, N. H., where the asso- 
ciation will hold a business meeting 
in the afternoon and a banquet in the 
evening, at which President Southgate 
will speak. 


From Manchester, President Southgate | 


will go to Portland, Me., wuere arrange- 
ments have been made to hold a busi- 
ness meeting on the afternoon of 
October 20 and a banquet in the evening. 
Among the speakers will be :.0n. Beech- 
er Putnam, insurance commissioner of 
Maine. 

The last meeting of the 
be held in Boston, at whicu time it 
is expected there will be a large 
attendance of Massachusetts agents. 
There will be a business meeting in 
the morning, followed by a luncheon. 
William H. Rogers of Boston and T. 
H, Raymond of Cambridge have been 
appointed a committee to complete the 


week will 


arrangements for this meeting, which 
takes place on October 21. A special 
committee, consisting of C. H. Cornish | 


of New Bedford, F. S. Hamlin of Haver- 
hill and C. C. Puff of Brockton have 
been appointed to entertain President 
Southgate on the occasion of his visit 
to Boston. One pleasing feature of the 
meeting will be the attendance of New 
England presidents so far as practicable 
and it is expected that tius occasion 
will act as a big boom for the move- 
ment in New England. 





EXCHANGE ALSO TO LICENSE. 


(Continued from page 1.) 
partment will not be drawn into any 
consideration of this question, as it is 
entirely outside of the law. There are 
a number of points to be decided be- 
tween the Department and the Exchange 
but they are largely questions of the 
scope of the law and require only a 
decision to put them out of the way. 

Superintendent Hotchkiss and Chief 
Examiner Gordon of the Insurance 
Department, visited the Exchange last 
week and held a conference with 
Manager Willis O. Robb. The licensing 
of brokers was the subject under con- 
sideration and as a result, the Depart- 
ment will probably avail itself freely 
of information in possession of the 
Exchange, and the latter will be of in- 
valuable assistance in shaping the 
method of conducting the work. 

Manager Robb of the Exchange does 
not anticipate that there will be any 
difficulties encountered by reason o! 
the double licensing. A host of possible 
complications will be immediately ob- 
viated by the Exchange requiring that 
an applicant for a license must pre- 
viously have obtained a license from 
the Insurance Department. But as the 
license law is more strict than the Ex- 
change requirements, it is probable that 
certain classes of persons who have 
heretofore been granted licenses vy the 
Exchange, may be barred by the law. 


Encounter Complications. 
The Exchange has found it expedient 
in practice to grant licenses to certain 
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real estate lawyers, trust companies and 
a few other individuals or organizations, 
which it is believed will now be 


brokers themselves. Whether they 
would regard the additional license fees 
barred as burdensome or unjust and would op- 
under the law. On the other hand, 

Superintendent Hotchkiss feels that he 
is confronted with a difficulty 
by the wording of the law which would 
compell him to grant licenses to persons 
merely on their technical qualification 
under the statute. Any mechanic or 
other person, on declaring their inten- 


pose it on principle, or pay the fee on 
the ground that the Exchange renders 
an equivalent service, are questions that 
will be thrashed out before the law goes 
into effect. 


Serious 


Fidelity Underwriters Special Agency 





tion to engage in the fire insurance Appointments. 

brokerage business and otherwise ful- _ 

filling the requirements in the applica- To facilitate the handling of its busi- 
tion, must be granted a license. The ness in the Empire State, the Fidelity 
license could, of course, be revoked Underwriter announces the appointment 
afterward, if the holders did not meet of L. A. Williamson, of Ridgewood, N. J., 
the requirements, but there is this as special agent for eastern New York, 


danger in the face of the attempt to and H. W. Ellis, of Rochester, N. Y., 


make the law more stringent in its as special agent for the western State 
operation than the present licensing field. Both men have been in the em- 
practice. ploy of the organization as inspectors 


At the present time the situation looks 
serene enough except in regard to the 


throughout the territory in which they 
will have supervision. 
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AUTO CONTRACT NOT REBATING. 





L. & L. & G. Co.'s Arrangement With 
Automobile Club Does Not 
Violate Statute. 





When the Liverpool & London & 
Globe Insurance Company entered into 
an arrangement through the brokerage 
firm of R. C. Rathbone & Co., to issue 
automobile policies to the members of 
the Automobile Club of America at pre- 
miums 20 per cent. below the rates 
charged by the Automobile Underwriters 
Association, it was expected that the 
matter would be taken up by the insur- 
ance department as constituting a viola- 
tion of the insurance law. 

Such expressions of opinion as have 
come from the department, however, 
seem to indicate that the department 
considers that the Liverpool & London 
& Globe is within its rights in making 
the contract. The premium at which 
the policy is written is stated in the 
policy itself and seems not to come un- 
der the statute defining rebating. 

Section 141 of the insurance law, gov- 
erning rate making and rate-making as- 
sociations, provides that no association 
or member thereof shall fix or make a 
schedule or charge a rate which dis- 
criminates unfairly between risks “with- 
in this State” of “essentially” the same 
hazard belonging to classes having “sub- 
stantially” the same fire class record. 

It is now realized that the statute is 
an extremely difficult one to define. 
Just what is “essentially” the same haz- 


ard, and “essentially” the same fire . 


class record? The fact that the busi- 
ness of the Automobile Club of America 
is very select and does practically come 
within a class by itself, is regarded as 
sufficient reason for the reduced rate. 
Furthermore, the automobile being a 
moving object, may not be construed 
exactly as property “insured within this 
State.” 

The apparent elastic meaning of the 
statute is regarded rather as a desira- 
ble condition, which will permit of a 
reasonable latitude for the activity and 
enterprise of legitimate companies and 
at the same time leaving room for the 
discretion of the superintendent of in- 
surance where a question of rebating 
is raised. 





EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE. 





New Home of the Continental and Fidel- 
ity-Phenix to Be Ready 
April, 1912. 





The Fire Companies Building ~ Uor- 
poration, which is the incorporated 
name of the owners of the building to 
be occupied by the Continental and the 
Fidelity-Phenix on Maiden Lane and 
Cedar street, has sent out an attractive 
folder describing the new building 
which will be completed and ready for 
cecupancy on April 1, 1912. 

The structure will be twenty-five 
stories high and will have entrances 
on both Maiden Lane and Cedar street. 
The street numbers will be 78 to 88 
Maiden Lane and 13 to 27 Cedar street. 
The building will be known as Eighty 
Maiden Lane. It will represent in every 
respect the highest type of modern 
office building, with all light and airy 
rooms most of which have unobstructed 
views of the East River and Long Island. 





Minnesota’s Fire Loss. 





A reduction of $130,000 is shown in 
the fire loss of Minnesota for the month 
of July last, compared with the record 
for the same period of last year, the fig- 
ures being $520,000 and $650,000, respec 
tively. 





New Haven Agency Change. 





A recent change in agency circles in 
New Haven, Conn., was the transfer of 
the representation of the Fidelity- 
Phenix Insurance Company from the of- 





fice of Chas. Wilson & Son, to that of | 
the Burton Insurance Agency. As both 
the above offices are considered leaders 
in the city of Elms, much surprise was 
expressed at the move. 





BOSTON’S DEPARTMENT WEAK. 
Great Shortage of Men Shown at Fire— 
Criticised by National Board 
Engineers, 





The necessity of sending in three 
alarms in order to get sufficient men 
to fight a comparatively unimportant 
fire in Boston last week, calls attention 
to the shortage of men in the fire de- 
partment and the resulting grave dan- 
ger to the city. 

It is pointed out now that the engi- 
neers of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters revealed this condition in 
the Boston fire department in its report 
on that city last April. The engineers 
then criticised the time-off practices un- 
der which companies in important dis- 
tricts were reduced to four or five men 
during about half the day. 

Speaking editorially of the fire, the 
Boston Herald says: “For a. fire con- 
fined to a single top floor, and outward- 
ly blocked by solid retaining walls, it 
was necessary to send in a third alarm, 
rushing through the streets twelve en- 
gines and other apparatus, in order to 
get men enough on that spot to oper- 
ate six of these. It was by good rights 
a two-alarm fire, but at great waste of 
energy and appliances it was given a 
more serious rating in order to get out 
a decent quota of men.” 





JOIN FORCES. 

‘Prominent Offices in New York City 
Merge Interests for Their 
Mutual Benefit. 

To attain still greater efficiency in 
procuring and handling business the 
prominent New York city offices of the 
John L. Dudley, Jr., Company and the 
Buxton Insuring Agency, have concluded 

to join forces as of October first. 

Under the new arrangement Herbert 
Buxton, president and manager of the 
Buxton Insuring Agency, will become 
secretary of the John L. Dudley, Jr., 
Company, of which J. L. Dudley is presi- 
dent and Henry T. Alley vice-president. 

Both of the present offices have ex- 
tensisve brokerage accounts, and un- 
usual facilities for handling surplus line 
business, which combined service will 
be at the disposal of present and pros- 
pective clients after the first prox. 

The Dudley Company and the Bux- 
ton Office have been in _ successful 
operation in the metropolis for a num- 
ber of years, and their managers enjoy 
to an exceptional degree the confidence 
of the underwriting and general business 
interests, a confidence that is thoroughly 
merited. 





Planning to Enter New York. 





Over $325,000 of the capital of the 
Pacific States Fire, of Portland, Ore., 
has been sold thus far. The authorized 
capital is $500,000, and shares are being 
sold at a premium of one hundred per 
cent., the excess going to surplus. Once 
additional funds be secured the Com- 
pany will probably seek admission to 
New York State. 





President of lowa Company. 





As representing the Canadian inter- 
ests that have recently secured control 
of the Acme Fire, of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, H. S. Wilson has been elected 
president of the Company. Mr. Wilson 
is also United States manager of the 
Sovereign Fire of Toronto. 





Ohio, in common with other Middle 
Western States, will observe October 9 
as Fire Prevention Day. The date will 
be observed in cleaning up litter and 
all that tends to increase the fire 
hazard. 








Hudson Underwriters 
. Peoples National 
Scranton Fire Ins. Co. 


For Eastern Pennsylvania and Southern New Jersey 


International 

Granite State 

Jefferson, Pa. 

Peoples National 

St. Paul Fire and Marine 


CLARENCE A. KROUSE & COMPANY 


General Insurance Agents 


Penasylyania, New Jersey, Delaware, Ohio and West Virginia 
325 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Representing the following companies for Philadelphia 


International 
Hawkeye and Des Moines 
Western and Atlantic 


Concordia 

Hudson Underwriters 
Franklin, Pa. 

Hawkeye and Des Moines 
Norfolk 

Phoenix, Hartford : 
Springfield Fire and Marine 
Western of Pittsburg 


Western and Atlantic 


ST. PAUL FIRE AND MARINE AGENCY FOR AUTOMOBILE FLOATING POLICES 








J HFFERSON 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


ALEXANDER N. STEWART, President 
8. LAURENCE BODINE, Vice-President 


SAM'L W. SCOTT, Secretary 








SVEA FIRE AND LIFE INS. CO., Limited 


Gothenburg, Sweden 
United States Branch, 100 William Street, New York MORRIS L, DUNCAN, U. S. Manager 
ASSETS, $1,263,938 NET SURPLUS, $570,861 
Financially able to meet its every obligation, and prompt and liberal in doing so 








THE YORKSHIR 


Is now entering the Eastern States for Agency Business, appointing Representa- 
tives in the principal Cities, and will soon be prepared to consider other territory 
ESTABLISHED 1824 
The ‘‘Yorkshire’’ is the Oldest and Strongest of the English Fire Companies 
not heretofore represented in the: United States. Ample funds have been fur- 

nished for purposes of United States deposit and investment. 
FRANK & DU BOIS, U. S. Managers, 47 William Street, New York 
New York Life Insurance & Trust Co., U. S. Trustee, New York 
WILLARD S. BROWN & CO., Metropolitan District Mgrs., 1 Liberty St., New York 


INSURANCE CoO., Ltd. 


OF YORK, ENGLAND 








QUEEN 


ins. Co. of America, 





TWO HUNDRED AND FIRST YEAR 


SUN 
INSURANCE OFFICE 
OF LONDON 


FOUNDED 1710 
United States Branch: 
54 PINE STREET, NEW YORK: 
Western Department: 
171 La Salle Street, Chicago 


Pacific Department: 
SANSOME AND SACRAMENTO STREETS 
8an Francisco, Cal. 


Agents Wanted at Unrepresented Points 

















FIRE ASSOCIATION PHILADELPHIA F 


Office: Company’s Building, 407-409 Walnut St. 
Incorporated 1820 Charter Perpetual 
Assets $8,781,315.14 


, CONDERMAN, Vice-President 
ce. and Treas. 


Cash Capital $750,000 
E. C. IRWIN, President 


ELLY, Jr., Asst. Sec 
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INCENDIARISM INCREASES. 








Crime Worries Ohio Officials Who Have 
Striven Hard to Stamp Out the 
Fire Bugs. 





Fire Marshal John W. Zuber and his 
deputies over Ohio are much worried 
over a marked increase in incendiarism 
in the State during the current year. 
The cause is unknown, but the year’s 
total probably will make a new record. 
Last year there was a marked reduction 
in the number of incendiary fires, but 
this year, though the department has 
prosecuted firebugs relentlessly, and 
worked hard to get convictions, arson is 
increasing. 

Columbus is not a serious offender, 
though it has had a number of cases of 
this kind, but other cities are heavy con- 
tributors to the fire loss through wilful 
destruction of property. The fact that 
all parts of the state have not been 
prosperous is advanced as a reason. In 
several cases it has been found that 
merchants have fired their stores. In- 
vestigation developed that it Was because 
business was dull. Through careless 
insurance agents properties were over- 
insured, and fires followed, not always 
suecessful from the firebug’s view-point. 

Cases’ of this kind have been easier 
to detect than those due to malice, 
wherein another person did the firing. 
Inquiry develops the financial condition 
of the man who fires his establishment, 
thus supplying a motive. The rest is 
comparatively easy. There are a few 
counties which give the department 
much trouble. Grand juries refuse to 
indict, even when an accomplice con- 
fesses, and in a couple of cases have re- 
fused to hear the evidence adduced. This 
sreatly hampers the department, already 
handicapped in other ways. 





A MONTH OF HEAVY LOSSES. 





During August Fire Destroyed Property 
Valued in Excess of 





August was a “hot month” in Okla- 
homa, all the ways of it, and the fire 
insurance men hope it will be a long 
time before the record of the period 
be approached. 

During the month 113 fires occurred 
throughout the State, causing a total 
loss of $311,039, of which amount 
$112,188 was on buildings and $118,856 
on contents. Insurance on the burned 
buildings totalled $80,650, with $159,881 
en contents. 

The fires are classified as follows: 

“Unknown origin, 24; loss to buildings, 
$21,075; loss to contents, $30,476. In- 
cendiary, or supposed to be, 10; oil, 
gas, or gasoline explosions, 7; caught 
from adjoining buildings, 46; careless- 
ness, 2; burning asphalt, 1; fumigation, 
1; children and matches, 5; sparks from 
engine, 1; spontaneous combustion, 4; 
burning grease, 1; caught from flues, 
3; caught from defective stove, 3; 
others, 3.” 





Kelly Heads Potomac. 





John A. Kelly of New York has been 
elected president of the Potomac In- 
surance Co., succeeding J. T. Arms who 
will continue on the board. A. K. 
Phillips was elected secretary. Ralph 
Rawlings of the firm of A. D. Baker 
& Co., Lansing, western general agents 
of the Company was elected a director 
as was J. J. Wilson. 





Western and Atlantic Fire in Md. 





.A G. Hancock, of Baltimore, has 
been appointed Maryland State agent 
of the Western & Atlantic Fire, of 
Nashville, while H. L, Spear will repre- 
sent the Company in the Monumental 
City. 





A Useful Insurance Directory. 





Copies of the 1911 edition of the 
Surveyor Insurance Directory of New 
York and New Jersey are now being 
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delivered to subscribers by the pub- 
lishber, A. G. Hall, 56-58 Pine street, 
New York, 

Covering an important territory and 
covering it well, the Directory long ago 
created a place for itself upon the desks 
of underwriters, who now regard it as 
w well-nigh indispensable part of their 
working equipment. 





REPUBLIC ASSURANCE CoO. 





H. N. Vedder Prime Mover in Organ- 
ization Forming in New York 
City. 





Subscriptions to the extent of $500,000 
have been pledged to the stock of the 
Republic Assurance Company now form- 
ing at New York, of which amount, 
$300,000 is said to have been received. 

Under agreement the organization ex- 
pense is restricted to 8% per cent. Har- 
rison N. Vedder is prime mover in the 
project. 

It is planned to have fifteen directors 


of the Company; of which number 
twelve have already been chosen, as 
follows: 


R. W. Jones, Jr., banker, vice-presi- 
dent National Reserve Bank, 55 Wall 
street, New York; John J. Pulleyn, trus- 
tee N. Y. Life Ins. Co., comptroller Emi- 
grant Industrial Savings Bank, 51 Cham- 
bers street, New York; Harrison N. Ved- 
der, Langahm & Vedder, insurance, 149 
Broadway, New York; Thos. Tileston, 
Tileston, white & Co., insurance, 84 
William street, New York; Cromwell 
Gibbons, vice-president Florida Trust 
Co., Jacksonville, Fla.; Oscar B. Berg- 
strom, Bergstrom & Co., bankers, 149 
Broadway, New York; Otto Koehler, 
president San Antonio Brewing Assn., 
San Antonio, Texas; Edward M. Grout, 
ex-Comptroller New York City, 111 
Broadway, New York; Charles Austin 
Bates, president Fidelity Bond & Mort- 
gage Co., vice-president Colorado-Yule 
Marble Co., president, Rutherford Rub- 
ber Co., 2 W. 33d street, New York; 
Henry A. Taylor, capitalist, Milford, 
Conn.; Thomas F. McGarry, director 
Commercial Bank, Jacksonville, Florida; 
Herbert Buxton, president Buxton In- 
suring Agency, 61 William street, New 
York. 





SECRETARY RANKIN RESIGNS. 





To Be Succeeded in Continental and 
Fidelity-Phenix by Ernest 
Strum. 





Hugh Rankin has resigned as secre- 
tary of the Continental and the Fidel- 
ity-Phenix, to become identified with a 
prominent New England Trust company. 

Mr. Rankin will be succeeded by 
Ernest Strum. Mr. Strum has been 
with the Continental since 1892, when 
he went with the Company as an office 
boy. tse has gone through various de- 
partments and was cashier at the time 
of his election to the secretaryship. Mr. 
Strum will act as secretary of the board 
and assist in the financial department 
of the two companies. 





Eastern Fire of Camden. 





A financial statement of the Eastern 
Fire, of Camden, N. J.,as of June 1 last, 
credits it with admitted assets of $292,- 
396, and a net surplus beyond its $200,000 
of $17,462. 

It is probable that the Company will 
be merged with the Camden Fire be- 
fore the close of the year. 





Home Company for Toledo. 





Interests at Toledo, Ohio, are organ- 
izing the Toledo National Fire, which 
plans a capital and surplus of $400,000, 
equally divided. 





CALLED FROM FIELD. 





P. M. Brink, Formerly Special Agent 
of the Westchester, Appointed 
Manager of Sprinklered Dep't. 





To assume the management of the 
sprinklered risk department of the 





Westchester Fire, of this city, Persen 
M. Brink, has been called from the 
Western New York field, which has 
been under his supervision for some 
time past. 

To fill the vacancy thus created in 
the Company, W. D. Hunter, who here 
tofore has traveled Eastern New York 
and Vermont, has been made special 
agent for New York State. 





AMERICAN LIFE CONVENTION. 





(Continued from page 8.) 
If, in 
vantages should accrue to him he would 
derive a benefit which need not enter 
into the consideration of the taking 
out of non-participating insurance at 
lowest current cost.” 


Officers Elected. 


President, P. D. Gold, Jr., president 
Jefferson Standard Life, Raleigh; secre- 
tary, Thos. W. Blackburn, Omaha; Ex- 
ecutive Committee—Isaac Miller Hamil- 
ton, president Federal Life, Chicago; T. 
W. Vardell, president Southwestern Life, 
Dallas; W. A, Lindly, president Secur- 
ity Mutual, Lincoln; George A. Grimsley, 
secretary Security Life & Annuity, 
Greensboro; M. A. Woollen, president 
American Central Life, Indianapolis; 
Thomas L. Miller, vice-president West 
Coast Life, San Francisco: and P. D. 
Gold, Jr., ex-officio. 

Legal Section—C. A. Atkinson, vice- 
president and general counsel Federal 
Life, Chicago, chairman; secretary, Em- 
mett C. May, vice-president Peoria Life 

Medical Section—Dr. Ambrose Talbot, 
medical director Kansas City Life, chair 
man; Dr. H. A. Baker, medical director 
Pittsburgh Life & Trust, vice-chairman: 
secretary, Dr. F. L. B. Jenney, medical 
director Federal Life; manager, Dr. 
James H. Stowell, medical director 
United States Annuity & Life, Chicago. 

Place of next meeting was left to in- 
coming executive committee with appli- 
cations entered from Chicago, St. Paul, 
Spokane and in 1915 San Francisco. 


Vice-Presidents. 


Illinois—Lucius McAdam, 
States Annuity & Life. 

West Virginia—J. C. Riheldaffer, 
Southern States Mutual Life. 

Florida—W. P. Douglas, Florida Life. 

Virginia—C. G. Taylor, South Atlantic 
Life. 

Georgia—W. W. Reid, Empire Life. 

Texas—O. S. Carlton, Great Southern 
Life. 

Indiana—Chalmers 
Loan Life. 

-lowa—George B. Peak, Central Life. 

California—Julian Sontag, West Coast 
Life. 


United 


Brown, Reserve 


Nebraska—B. H. Robison, Bankers 
Reserve. 
Tennessee—T. F. King, Volunteer 


State Life. 
North Carolina—J. A. Herndon, North 
State Life. 
Arkansas—William §. 
sissippi Valley Life. 


Mitchell, Mis- 


Attendance. 

A complete list of the companies 
represented at the Convention and of 
their executive officers in attendance 
is given herewith: 

American Central, Indianapolis—M. A. 
Woollen, president; H. M. Woollen, vice- 
president; C. B. Carr, secretary and 
actuary. 

American National, Lynchburg—Wal- 
lace A. Taylor, president. 

Bankers Reserve, Omaha—B. H. Robi- 
son, president; R. L. Robison, vice- 
president. 

Central Life, Ottawa—Dr. T. W. Bur- 
rows, medical director; S. B. Bradford, 
secretary; W. F. Weese, vice-president. 

Central Life, Des Moines—George B. 
Peak, president. 

Citizens National Life, Anchorage— 
W. W. Moore, general manager; Dr. 
Thomas Hunt Stucky, medical director. 

Cleveland Life, Cleveland—W. H. 
Hunt, president; L. Q. Rawson, secre- 
tary. 

Columbia Life, Cincinnati—Dr. F. G. 
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‘The Leading Fire Insurance Company 
of America.” 





Cash Capital - - $5,000,000.00 


WM. B. CLARK, President. 
W. H. King, Vice-President. 
Henry E. Rees, Secretary. 
Assistant Secretaries. 
A. N, Williams, E. 8. Allen, 
E. J. Sloan, Guy E. Beardsley 
W. F. Whittelsey, Jr., ‘‘Marine” 








GERMANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED 1859 


Cash Capital..... $1,000,000.00 


Assets......... 6,648,971.67 
Net Surplus 2,021,740.21 
Surplus for Policy 

Holders ....... 3,021,740.21 


HEAD OFFICE 
Cor. William & Cedar Streets 








For The Protection Of Its 
Policy Holders 


THE HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company 


HAS A 
Cash Capital - - $1,000,000.00 
Cash Assets - 4,820,678.00 
Cash Surplus to Policy 
Holders - 2,288,079.00 


The real strength of an insurance company is in 
the conservatism of its management, and the man- 
agement of THE HANOVER is an absolute as 
surance of the security of ite policy 
RnR. EMORY WARFIELD - President 
JOSEPH McCORD - Vice-Pres. & Sec'y 
WILLIAM MORRISON - Asst. See'y 
JAMES W. HOWIE - - Gen. Agent 


HOME OFFICE: 
Hanover Bidg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 








Innoe-Snane: Fine: 


INSURANGE, 
COMPANY, 


HOME OFFICE 


BIRMINGHAM 
ALA. 


A NATIONAL 
SCOPE 


W. L. REYNOLDS 


J. PF. STOCKDELL 
Vice-Pres. and Mgr. Asst. Manager 
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Cross, president; S. C. Cross, secretary. 

Columbia Life & Trust, Portland—S. 
P, Lockwood, vice-president. 

Commercial Life, Indianapolis—Wil- 
liam R. Pickens, vice-president; Dr. G. 
W. Foxworthy, medical director. 

Commonwealth Life, Louisville—|. 
Smith Homans, assistant secretary. 

Conservative Life, Wheeling—Clem 
E. Peters, secretary; C. E. Flanagan, 
actuary; A. A. Smith, general agent; 
J. J. P, O’Brien, general counsel. 

Continental Life & Investment, Salt 
Lake City—W. H. Cunningham, vice- 
president and general manager. 

Des Moines Life, Des Moines—Dr. J. 
M. Emery, actuary. 

Empire Life, Atlanta—Thos. M. Cal- 
loway, secretary; Dr. E. J. Spratling, 
medical director, 

Federal Life, Chicago—Isaac Miller 
Hamilton, president; Dr. F. L. B. Jen- 
ney, medical director; C. A. Atkinson, 
vice-president and general counsel; T. 
W. Appleby, secretary and actuary. 

Florida Life, Jacksonville—M. D. John- 


son, president; W. P. Douglas, secre- 
tary. 
Franklin Life, Springfield—-Henry 


Abels, secretary. 

Georgia Life, Macon—Dr. J. 
Afee, medical director. 

Great Southern Life, Houston—O. S 
Carlton, vice-president; Dr. J. M. Flor- 
ence, medical director. 

Great Western Life, Kansas City—J. 
Chapelle, secretary. 

Greensboro Life, Greensboro—Julian 
Price, secretary; C. W. Jackson, actu- 
ary. 

Guarantee Life, Texas, Houston—F. 
W. Cochnour, actuary. 

Guaranty Life, Davenport—Dr. J. M. 
Emery, actuary. 

Indiana National Life, Indianapolis— 
BE. Wagner, S. C. Renick, secretary; 
E. C. Wagner. 

Indianapolis Life, Indianapolis—Frank 
P. Manly, president. 

Intermediate Life, Evansville—M. J. 
Bray, president; J. F. Baker, assistant 
secretary; F. G. Johns, superintendent 
of agents. 

International Life, St. Louis—J. L. 
Babler, vice-president; Dr. E. A. Babler, 
medical director; J. W. Bryan, assistant 
to president. 

Jefferson Standard, Raleigh—P. D. 
Gold, Jr., 1st vice-president and general 
manager; Dr. Albert Anderson, medical 
director. 

Kansas City Life, Kansas City—J. B. 
Reynolds, president; F. W. Fleming, 
vice-president; Dr. Ambrose Talbot, 
medical director. 

La Fayette Lifé, Lafayette—Bertram 


C. Me- 


Day, president; Dr. M. M. Lairy, medi- 
eal director; Dan W. Simms, general 
counsel. 

Lamar Life, Jackson—C. W. Welty, 
secretary; Dr. J. F. Hunter, medical 
director, 


Lincoln National Life, Ft. Wayne—. 


Samuel M. Foster, president; Arthur F. 
Hall, secretary; W. T. Shepherd, super- 
intendent of agencies; Dr. C. H. English, 
medical director. 

Majestic Life, Indianapolis—G. A. 
Deitch, general counsel. 

Meridian Life, Indianapolis—Dr. Al- 
bert Seaton, C. F, Tuck, agency man- 
ager. 

Michigan State Life, Detroit—Frank- 
lin B. Mead, secretary and actuary; Dr. 
V. C. Vaughn, medical director. 

Midland Mutual, Columbus—Dr. E. J. 
Wilson, medical director. 

Minnesota Mutual, St. Paul—E. W. 
Randall, president; F,. J. Dreher, State 
agent. 

Mississippi Valley Life, Little Rock— 
Wm. S. Mitchell, president. 

Nationaj Life, U. S. A., Chicago—A. 
M. Johnson, president; R. D. Lay, sec- 
retary. 

Northern Life, Rock Island—Joseph 
Tutour, vice-president. 

Northwestern National, Minneapolis— 
Dr. S. H. Baxter, assistant medical di- 
rector. 

North State Life, Kinston—J. F. Hern- 
don, general manager. 

Occidental Life, New Mexico—J. H. 
O’Reilly, secretary. 

Ohio State Life, Columbus—John M. 
Sarver, secretary; Irving S. Hoffman, 
vice-president; W. Scott Boyenton, su- 
pervisor of agencies. 

Peoria Life, Peoria—Emmett C. May, 
vice-president and general counsel; Dr. 
Geo, W. Parker, medical director; War- 
ren Sutliff, secretary. 

Pittsburgh Life & Trust, Pittsburgh— 
W. C. Baldwin, president; James H. 
Mahan, secretary; F. C. Parsons, comp- 
troller; Dr. H. A. Baker, medical direc- 
tor; Dr. Harold A, Miller, medical direc- 
tor; E. O. Dunlap, actuary; Frank H. 
Ewing, general attorney. 

Reliance Life, Pittsburgh—Sinclair E. 
Allison, actuary; Dr. Geo. J. Wright, as- 
sistant medical director. 

Reserve Loan Life, Indianapolis—W. 
K. Bellis, secretary; Guilford A. Deitch, 
general counsel; G. K. Stayman, assist- 
ant secretary. 

Royal Union Mutual, Des 
Sidney A. Foster, secretary. 

Sam Houston Life, Dallas—Dr. C. M. 
Rosser, medical director. 

Scranton Life, Scranton—J. S. M-e- 
Anulty, president; W. M. Napier, secre- 
tary; Dr. A. G. Connell, vice-president 
and medical director; Dr. George G. 
Lindsay, assistant medical director. 

Security Life & Annuity, Greensboro 
—C. A. Grimsley, secretary; C. C. Tay- 
lor, agency director; Dr. J. P. Turner, 
medical director. 

Security Mutual, Lincoln—W. A. Lind- 
ly, secretary. 

South Atlantic Life, Richmond—Chas. 
G. Taylor, secretary; Dr. Fred M. 
Hodges, assistant medical director. 

Southern States Mutual, Charleston, 


Moines— 


FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE STOCKS. 
(Quotations furnished by E. 8. BAILEY, Broker, 66 Broadway, New York City) 
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V-No Information Q-Quarterly 


A-Annually 


Va.—Jno. C. ‘Riheldatter, vice-presi- 
poh and secretary; Dr. H. H. Young, 
medical director; J. P. Bowerman, actu- 
ary; W. G. Breg, director. 

Southern Union Life, Waco—A. W. 
Koch, vice-president and general man- 
ager; Dr. N. A. Olive, medical director. 

Southland Life, Dallas—James A. 
Stephenson, president; Dr. Jno. S. Tur- 
ner, medical director; L. P. Smith, sec- 
retary. 

Southwestern Life, Dallas—T. W. 
Vardell, president; Lawrence M. Cath- 
les, secretary and actuary. 

State Life, Indianapolis—Charles F. 
Coffin, 2nd vice-president and general 
counsel; Dr. Allison Maxwell, medical 
director; W. S. Wynn, vice-president, 
secretary and actuary. 

State Mutual Life, Rome—C. R. Por- 
ter, president; B. Barclay, secretary; 
Dr. J. W. Curry, medical director; J. 
C. Porter, J. Codell, vice-president and 
general manager; L. W. Dean, general 
counsel. 

Texas Life, Waco—Dr. M. M. Curtis, 
medical director, 

U.S. Annuity & Life, Chicago—Lucius 
McAdam, secretary and actuary; Dr. J. 
H. Stowell, medical director; George J. 
Kuebler, general counsel. 

Volunteer State Life, Chattanooga— 
Samuel B. Smith, general counsel. 

West Coast Life, San Francisco— 
Thos. L. Miller, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager; H. J. Crocker, president. 

Western Mutual Life, Council Bluffs— 
C, M. Atherton, president. 

Western Reserve Life, Muncie—D. P. 
Campbell, president; H. W. Orr, coun- 
sell. 

Western Union Life, Spokane—-O. L. 
Olsen, agent. 


Visitors. 

Dr. G. T: Vineyard, Amarillo Life; 
Dr. Amand Ravold, St. Louis; Dr, A. E. 
Eggert, Chicago; Mr. and Mrs. E. P. 
Kenyon, Chicago; W. A. Watts and wife 
and daughter, Grand Rapids; Dr. J. S 
Lankford, San Antonio Life; George O. 
Bland, Atlanta; H. A. Hodges, president 
San Antonio Life; Wm. A. Fricke, vice- 
president and general manager North- 
ern Life, Wausau; R. D. Hughes, Indian- 
apolis; M. A. Odenthall, Los Angeles; 
L. H. Oberreich, Anchor Life, Indian- 
apolis; W. H. Hinton, Indianapolis; W. 
W. Mack, Chicago; B. F. Hadley, New 
York; Dr. Wm. F. Williams, Beaumont; 
Dr. Alex M. Campbell, Grand Rapids; 
Max Cohen, Washington; Dr. Ira W. 
Porter, Omaha; Dr. B. C. Brooke, Mon- 
tana Life, Helena; Wilbur Wynant, 
president Toledo Life; Daniel Boone, 
Jr., secretary Midland Life; Dr. R. S. 
Walker, Toledo Life; Dr. E. Bryan Kyle, 
medical director Home Life, Philadel- 
phia; Frank Nelson, secretary Common- 
wealth Life; Dr. Frederick J. Combe, 
Equitable Life, San Antonio; Robert 
Lynn Cox, general manager Presidents 
Association; F. W. Bosworth, New York; 
H. G. Austin, president, and A. L. Craig, 
medical director, Old Colony and Com- 
mercial; Frank A. Wesley, vice-presi- 
dent Standard Life; Charles F. Nettle- 
ship second vice-president Colonial Life; 
Walter C. Hill, Atlanta, Ga.: J. C. Por- 
ter, Rome Insurance Co., Rome, Ga. 
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How Much Business Is It Safe For Young Companies To 
Write During Their First Years of Existence.” 





By Lawrence M. Cathles, 
Secretary and Actuary, Southwestern Life Insurance Company, Dallas, Texas. 





The fact that this question has been 
suggested by the Executive Committee 
of the American Life Convention as a 
proper one to be discussed, is significant 
of the development of the younger life 
insurance companies of the country. 

I think I am not rash in stating that 
only a few years ago the almost unani- 
mous answer to the question would have 
been that it was safe for any company, 
young or old, to write all the business it 
could get. The feeling was prevalent 
among the managers of both old and 
new companies, and often found its ex- 
pression in print, that new business is 
worth whatever it costs to get it. 

Prior to the Civil War there was ac- 
tually no great necessity for the young 
company to ask itself how much busi- 
ness it was safe for it to write. With 
a commission scale of 10 per cent. on 
first years premiums and 5 per cent. 
on renewal premiums, with business 
written almost entirely on the partici- 
pating plan, with no surrender values in 
the event of lapse, and with practically 
no reserve requirements or depart- 
mental supervision, the greater the 
amount of new business written, the 
greater were the real and apparent 
profits realized by the company. 

Immediately after the Civil War, a 
large number of companies were pro- 
moted and commenced operating upon 
the theory that the more business writ- 
ten the larger would be the profits. Many 
of these companies failed (over 70 in 
ten years) and although increased com- 
petition had caused increased expenses, 
and had liberalized policy contracts so 
much that profit from lapse was dimin- 
ished, these were not by any means the 
only or even the principal reasons for 
the failures, and the fact that continued 
increase in expenses and liberality of 
policies might eventually mean that the 
more new business written the less 
would be the company’s profits, at least 
for the first few years, was not forced 
upon the serious attention of insurance 
men generally. This probably accounts 
for the fact that even thirty years later 
the impression still seemed to prevail 
that it did not matter how much it was 
necessary to pay for new business so 
long as the business was obtained. 

The doubt as to the truth of this im- 
pression indicated by the title of this 
article stimulates a deeper study of the 
business and will, I hope, incidentally 
lead to a fuller appreciation of tne 
causes which make for success or fail- 
ure of new life insurance companies. 
Special Problems of New Companies. 

To begin at the beginning and get a 
proper viewpoint from which to consider 
our problem, let us take a new company 
at the moment it receives its license 
to transact the business of life insurance 
in its home State. As most of the new 
companies in recent years have been or- 
ganized on the stock-plan, we will as- 
sume that the stockholders have elected 
a board of directors for the transaction 
of the company’s business, giving them 
instructions to write life insurance and 
to produce dividends on the company’s 
stock. 

Management. 


Neither laws nor insurance depart- 


*Address delivered defore the recently held 


gathering of the American Life Convention. 


ments can make an insurance company 
successful; it is necessary for the com- 
pany itself to have an experienced and 
competent management. Competent and 
experienced insurance company execu- 
tives have to-day almost a “scarcity” 
value because the abnormal increase in 
the number of new companies in recent 
years has more than absorbed the vis- 
ible supply, and it probably costs more 
to-day to secure the highest graue of 
insurance executive for a young and 
moderate sized company than ever be- 
fore in the history of the business. Yet 
the selection of such a man is without 
doubt of the’ most vital importance to 
the company, besides ‘having a special 
bearing on the amount of new business 
to be written. 

The chief executive who has a work- 
ing knowledge of the details of a life 
insurance company and who is himself 
capable of fulfilling any of the multi- 
farious duties may make a perfect head 
for a company while it is possible for 
bim to oversee all the details. A man 
of this kind may be at the same time 
incapable of developing a system of 
management for his company which will 
adequately take care of the business 
when it grows beyond the limits of his 
immediate supervision. The head of a 
new life insurance company who is un- 
able to build up an organization in his 
home office which will perform all the 
ordinary duties practically without as- 
sistance from himself may successfully 
Manage a small and slow-growing com- 
pany, but is not fitted to be the chief 
executive of a company which is writing 
each year a very large volume of busi- 
ness. It is impossible for any man to 
give to the general administrative prob- 
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lems which continually arise, and to the 
very serious financial and other ques- 
tions which are forced upon a rapidly 
growing company, anything like the 
careful thought and attention which 
these important questions require, if he 
is continually interrupted and his time 
taken up with comparatively unimport- 
ant questions of oftice management and | 
ordinary routine. 


(To be continued next week.) 


Appreciates Work of Field Force. 





In a letter to the agency force of 
the San Antonio Life Insurance Com- | 
pany of San Antonio, Texas, President | 
Henry A. Hodge says: 

“With the end of the present month 
the San Antonio Life closes the third 
quarter of the second year of its exist- | 
ence. The success which has attended | 
our work has been almost marvelous 
in the history of new life insurance | 
companies, and I would be wanting in 
discharge of a plain and bounden duty 
were I to fail to recognize and make 
public due acknowledgement of your 
services, which have so materially con- 
tributed to bring about this splendid 
result. During the first three quarters 
of the present calendar year, the gross 
assets of the San Antonio Life show 
a monthly increase. of about five 
thousand dollars, and a gain of policies 
in force of more than one million five 
hundred thousand dollars.” 





F. W. KILLEN, President 
JOS. N. FINLEY, Second Vice President 


Address F. W. KILLEN, President 
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Payment Refused in Absence of Proof— 
Man Returns Though “Legally” 
ead. 


The case of George A. Kimmel, of 
Niles, Mich., who disappeared a number 
of years ago, is again occupying space 
_in the newspapers. The comings or 
goings of Kimmel would be of small 
consequence to anyone perhaps, were it 
not for the fact that he left behind 
him, life insurance policies amounting 
to $25,000. 

Kimmel is this time reported to have 
turned up in the Auburn N. Y., peniten- 
tiary. He was released the other day and 
went to Niles, where everybody im- 
mediately joined one or the other of 
two camps, for or against the ex-con- 
vict as the real Kimmel. Kimmel’s 
mother and sister declare that the man 
is an imposter. The latter, however, 
merely points to the $25,000 life insur- 
ance under which they were the bene- 
ficiaries, for a sufficient motive for their 
denial of his identity. 

Twenty thousand of this insurance 
was placed with the New York Life. 
When the man Kimmel disappeared, the 
Company made a country-wide search, 
for there were certain phases of the 
disappearance that made it suspicious. 
Mrs. Stella Kimmel, the mother, went 
into court with the case and had the 
man declared legally dead. The Com- 
pany, however, considered the evidence 
insutticient and kept the case open, with 
the result, it is said, that- Kimmel was 
found in the Auburn prison. 

Disappearance cases are always very 
trying for life insurance companies. 
The legal custom of declaring a person 
dead after non-appearance of seven 
years, may be satisfactory for general 
purposes, but it is small use to a life 
insurance company. If a payment is 
made based on a court decision that a 
person is “legally” dead, he may turn 
up, dead or alive, and it may have to 
pay the loss all over again. 

Claims of this kind have been paid, 
but they are just a gamble usually, and 
a life insurance company is justified in 
refusing payment in the absence of 
absolute proof of death, and they have 
generally held out for such proofs. 





PLEASED THE AGENTS. 





Talbot’s Election to Vice-Presidency of 
Fidelity Mutual Life Meets Hearty 
Endorsement of Field Men. 





At the September meeting of its 
Board of Directors, the Fidelity Mutual 
Life of” Philadelphia honored an em- 
ploye who has spent his whole business 
life with the Company. Walter LeMar 
Talbot was elected vice-president to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of Alexander McKnight. 

Coming as it did on the eve of the 
Fidelity Leaders’ Club Convention, the 
election of Mr. Talbot was most op- 
portune, as he assumes with it full 
charge of the Company’s agency force. 
The pronounced success of that Con- 
vention, under Mr. Talbot’s guidance, 
and the enthusiastic demonstrations of 
regard shown for him by the agents 
present, gave unmistakable evidence 
that the field force is with him heart 
and soul. 

Mr. Talbot entered the Company’s 
service as an office boy, when he was 
eleven years old. Even at so young 
an age and with so meagre an educa- 


tion, he showed an aptitude that at- — 


tracted attention, with the result that 
every opportunity was given him to 
satisfy his thirst for learning. The 
Company in those days was compara- 
tively small, the offices occupying only 
a few rooms, so that even the office 


bey came into close touch with its 
people and its problems. 

With the future brightening before 
him, this young man thad the good 
sense to see that if he would build any 


great success he must lay a solid 
foundation. To get this, he entered a 
night school in Philadelphia, and after- 
ward put himself in the hands of a 
private. tutor. Someone has said, “A 
man is what he does in his spare time.” 
No better illustration of the truth of 
this could be found than in the life of 
Walter Talbot. 

From this small beginning Talbot 
has made a steady advance, until he 
now occupies next to the highest rung 
on the ladder. He served for a time 
as manager of the supply department; 
next he was made office superintendent 
when the Company moved into its 
twelve-story head office building in 
1896, and a few years afterward the 
Company turned his abilities into the 
producing end of the business, making 
him an agency director. His success 
in this direction was soon establishea 
and it was not long until the office of 
— vice-president was created for 
him, 

When it became apparent a few years 
ago that the Fidelity’s interests in the 
Philadelphia Casualty Company were 
not being properly looked after. Mr. 
Talbot was made president of that 
corporation and assumed the burden 
of its complete reorganization. He 
succeeded in getting it into ex- 
cellent shape and negotiated its sale, 
at a good price, to one of the strongest 
companies of its kind in America. 

During his connection with the 
ca ualty company, Mr. Talbot contin- 
ued to keep in close touch with the 
agency department of the Fidelity and 
promptly returned to active work in 
that branch as soon as the Fidelity 
interests in the casualty company were 
disposed of, 

Mr. Talbot has developed rapidly as 
an agency man, and now that he is 
in complete charge of the Fidelity’s 
field force the Company will get the 
benefit of all his energies in that 
direction. 





Ambition of Hartford Life. 





A personal request from President 
John G. Hoyt, of the Hartford Life, of 
Hartford, to the field men of the Com- 
pany, calls for the doubling of the 
business written in the present month 
over that received on September, 1910, 
up to the 18th inst. the increase ex- 
ceeded by 20 per cent. that had in the 
entire month of last year. 

A further ambition of the Hartford 
Life’s management is to cut down the 
cost of getting business, its argument 
o favor of such a step being set forth 
thus: 

“The Company measures the value of 
an agency by the per cent. of cost of get- 
ting the business. The more insurance 
produced in any agency that shows over 
100 per cent. expense of putting the 
business on the books, the greater the 
loss. Here’s where managerial ability 
is necessary, the quick understanding 
of the investment proposed. Will such 
and such an outlay in the agency come 
back in new business? Advances, rents, 
office furnishings and expense allow- 
ances foot up to big totals. Is the busi- 
ness growing so as to cover the cost of 
the plant? Hartford Life wants a big 
business, and the business is coming 
in splendidly. Now let’s look after the 
per cent. of cost very carefully. There 
is a proposition in the works to offer 
special prizes for lowest per cent. 
of cost and for reduction in cost per 
cent. during the next six months. At 
the same time we are pushing for 
larger production. It means greater 
efficiency.” 





Not to Take Up Other Lines. 





Secretary Wesley Sisson, of the Postal 
Life, of New York city, denies the re- 
ported purpose of the Company to write 
personal accident and health insurance 
in addition to its present. business. 

The Postal Life, it may be recalled, 
has no agency corps, depending upon 
procuring business by use of the mails 
and reinsurances. 





THE PRUDENTIAL TAX FIGHT. 





Latest Move in the Strenuous Endeavor 
of City of Newark to Tax Company’s, 
Deferred Dividend Fund. 





Last Thursday, City Attorney Boggs, 
of Newark, served formal notice to State 
Commissioner Lewis of the Department 
of Banking and Insurance, and also to 
the Prudential Insurance Company, that 
he would make application on the 23d 
for a writ of mandamus in connection 
with the taxation of the Prudential In- 
surance Company’ by the city taxing 
board. The application was duly made 
in behalf of the mayor and common 
council of Newark, and on Saturday 
morning Chief Justice Gummere, of the 
Supreme Court, granted a rule to show 
cause why a writ of mandamus should 
not be issued, directing the insurance 
commissioner to revise the certificate 
on which the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany seeks exemption from taxation on 
$23,441,441.23. The rule is returnable 
at the opening of the Supreme Court at 
Trenton. 

It will be remembered that, as previ- 
ously explained in The Eastern Under- 
writer, Commissioner Lewis this year 
specifically exempted the Prudential’s 
deferred dividend fund as of December 
31, 1910. Last year the city of Newark 
won a suit against the Prudential] for 
taxes on this fund, and this year is 
again attempting to collect the tax, al- 
though the State Insurance Department 
has ruled that it is a liability and not 
taxable. 

The city in its mandamus application 
asks the court to direct the commis- 
sioner to eliminate from his certificate 
the liability item, “Amount apportioned 
to deferred dividend policies as a class, 
pursuant to Chapter 71, of the laws of 
1907, awaiting apportionment between 
policyholders,” and to change the exemp- 
tion figures from $197,863,441.15 to $174,- 
421,973. 

The city claims that the addition of 
$23,441,000 is purely arbitrary and with- 
out warrant or authority of law. The 
city of Newark, it is wnderstood, will 
carry this matter to the highest courts 
in its effort to collect taxes on this $23,- 
441,000. 





MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE CHANGES. 





William Winton Asst. Supt. of Agencies 
—Donald Clark Re-enters Detroit 
General Agency Firm. 





Official announcement has been made 
by the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company of the appointment of William 
Winton, of Detroit, as assistant super- 
intendent of agencies at the home office 
in Newark. 

Mr. Winton’s success as a field man 
for the Company has been remarkable. 
Immediately after he was graduated 
from college he was induced to take up 
life insurance work with the Mutual 
Benefit by Donald Clark, manager at 
Detroit, Mr. Winton’s home city. That 
was seven years ago. Since then, Mr. 
Winton has demonstrated his ability 
both as a solicitor and as a manager. 
The number of lives insured by the 
firms of Trombley & Winton, and later 
Winton & Pino, was second to none in 
the country for two years. For several 
months following Mr. Clark’s move to 
Chicago, Mr. Winton has been junior 
member of the firm of Johnston & Win- 
ton, general agents at Detroit for the 
Mutual Benefit. 

On October 1, when Mr. Winton will 
come to Newark, Mr. Clark will return 
to Detroit from Chicago, and the firm 
of Johnston & Clark will be revived. 
George Pick will be sole general agent 
at Chicago. 





Standard Life Making Good. 





The management of the Standard 
Life, of Pittsburgh, views with no little 
satisfaction the present workings of the 
Company and its future prospects, and 
is quite justified in its attitude. The 
past week was the best in the history of 
the office since Vice-President Wesley 





assumed the direction of affairs, and 
that is saying something, for Mr. Wes- 
ley has done clever work in times past. 

A recent accession to the directorate 
of the Standard Life is H. H. Weaver, 
vice-president of the Citizens Light, 
Heat and Power Company of Johnstown, 
a former Cambria steel man, and one 
of the foremost business figures in 
Cambria county. His association with 
the life insurance company should be 
of material aid to it throughout west- 
ern Pennsylvania and beyond. 


SALARIES CUT. 








Officials of National Protective Legion 
Comply With Demand of Super- 
intendent Hotchkiss. 





Salaries of the general officers of the 
National Protective Legion of Waverly, 
N. Y., were heavily cut, last week, at 
the convention of the order in Columbus, 
O., pursuant to a recommendation by 
the New York State insurance depart- 
ment. The president’s salary was re- 
duced from $6,000 to $5,000 a year, and 
the $4,600 salaries of secretary, treasurer 
and auditors were cut in half. Detroit 
was selected for the meeting place in 
1912. 

Following the salary pruning, George 
A. Scott, of Waverly, was re-elected 
president. Other officers were elected as 
follows: George A. Dudley, Elmira, N. 
Y., vice-president; Henry C. Lockwood, 
Waverly, secretary; H. C. Bruster, Wav- 
erly, treasurer; W. M. Hilton, Waverly, 
medical inspector; D. C. Crumpston, 
Waynesburg, Pa., George Hodgkinson, 
Cleveland, and Bertrand Lichtenberger, 
Chicago, trustees; B. F. Spencer, Wells- 
boro, Pa., James H. Noon, Columbus, and 
Peter B. Cole, Geneva, N. Y., auditors; 
E. D. Born, Allegan, Mich., past presi- 
dent. 





JOURNEY TO CHICAGO. 





(Continued from page 10.) 


ask why? I will tell you: They know 
how beneficial these meetings are; they 
know that when they return to their 
homes they will have stored away some- 
where a helpful point which will be 
useful to them in their business. Now, 
if old experienced life insurance men 
can attend our conventions and leave 
feeling that they are stronger, better 
men, why should you not take advantage 
of this great opportunity? 

“This get-together idea is the order 
of the day, for leaders in almost every 
profession realize the benefits of get- 
ting together and exchanging ideas. | 
was greatly impressed on my recent 
trip to the Coast while visiting Los 
Angeles, for there at the same time 
were more than 10,000 physicians, who 
had journeyed all the way across the 
continent to attend the meeting of the 
American Medical Association. The 
most celebrated physicians in all our 
land were on hand, drinking in every 
new thought, taking home every new 
idea emanating from the convention. 

“The same demand that the physi- 
cians are making for better ethics in 
their profession, we are making for 
ours; the same demand the Bankers 
Association is making for efficiency, we 
are making; the same demand that is 
being made by the great political parties 
for clean men in politics is being made 
by our association for clean men in 
life insurance; and the work that is 
being done by the splendid men who 
go to make up our association will 
prove helpful, noi only to association 
men, but alike to every life insurance 
company and to every man who carries 
a rate book. 

“You are the beneficiary of your own 
labor. You cannot expect to get any- 
thing out of your association unless 
you put something into it. So let me 
urge you in conclusion, to come to the 
Chicago convention, take part in the 
proceedings, enter into the discussions, 
sive yourself to the convention, and my 
word for it, you will return home more 
than satisfied, a bigger, better life 
insurance man.” 
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DECREASING PREMIUMS. 


To Meet Call for Reducing Cost. Insur- 
ance Illinols Life Prepares New 
Combination. 








To meet the views of those who de- 
sire to carry a liberal amount of insur- 
ance, but yet hesitate through fear of 
their ability to meet the premiums 
throughout a period of twenty years, the 
Illinois Life, of Chicago, has prepared 
a special $5,000 combination plan 
on which the premium would be reduc- 
ed substantially at the end of ten years, 
and again at the end of fifteen years, 
the total premium-paying period being 
twenty years. 

The following table shows the pre- 
mium for each of the twenty years, to- 
gether with the amount of insurance 
that would be paid in the event death 
should occur during any one of the 
years stated. It will be noticed that 
while the insurance starts at $5,000 it 
increases each year, andin the twentieth 
year reaches $5,847. Age 35. 

Amount Paid in 
Year Premiums Event of Death Year Premium 


$183.78 $5,000 11 


1 d 
2 183.78 5,056 12 124.25 
3 183.78 5,134 13 124.25 
4 183.78 5,199 14 124.25 
5 183.78 5,261 15 124.25 
6 183.78 5,324 16 79.68 
7 183.78 5,385 17 79.68 
8 183.78 5,444 18 79.68 
9 183.78 5,503 19 79.68 
10 183.78 5,560 20 79.68 


The combination policy will be issued 
only for $5,000 or multiples thereof. 





RECENT LEGISLATION. 





E. A. Woods to Tell Pittsburgh Life 
Men About New Pennsylvania 
Laws. 





At the most recent session of the 
Pennsylvania State Legislature a num- 
ber of measures affecting the conduct 
of the life insurance business were 
placed upon the statute books. What 


these measures are and their meaning 
will form the subject of an address that 
E. A. Woods, president of the E. A. 
Woods Agency, Inc., of the Equitable 
Life, will deliver at the September meet- 
ing of the Pittsburgh Life. Underwriters 
Association. The gathering is schedul- 
ed to be held this evening (28th), and 
as it is the last that will be held before 
the National Association meeting, it is 
desirable that as many of the members 
be present as is possible. William Mc- 
Cullough, of the Metropolitan Life, is 
an applicant for membership in the As- 
sociation. 





BACK TO NASHVILLE. 





Col. Davis Becomes Vice-President and 
Agency Manager of Independent 
Life Insurance Co. 





After an absence of some years from 
Nashville, Tenn., Col. “Bill” Davis is 
again in his boyhood home, having ac- 
cepted the vice-presidency and agency 
management of the Independent Life 
Insurance Company of America. Col. 
Davis was for ten years an agency direc- 
tor for the New York Life, and for the 
past two years has been representing 
the Reliance Life of Pittsburgh. 

He is a good insurance man, an active 
solicitor and exceptionally happy in 
handling men. With his qualifications 
and experience directing its policies in 
the field the merits of the Independent 
Life, will become far more widely known 
than they have hitherto. 





ARGUMENT FOR ENDOWMENT 
POLICIES. 





Tersely and clearly the advantage of 
purchasing an endowment policy over 
the depositing in a savings bank, is 
thus set forth in the “Agents Record” 
of the Travelers Insurance Company: 

If I deposit an amount equal to the 
premium regularly in a savings bank 
at 3% per cent. interest I will have 


more money at the end of a given period 
than the endowment policy will give me. 
The fact is true 

If the insured lives twenty years. 

if he makes his annual deposits 

regularly on a certain date. 
If the bank does not fail. 
If interest is continued regularly. 
These “ifs” are most important. 
First, there is the ever present 
possibility of death putting an end to 
the plan before it is well started. In 
case of death in the 17th year the in- 
sured would still be a loser. In other 
words, he stakes the chance of winning 
in the last three years against seven- 
teen years of possible loss, and against 
$217.88 the largest amount he could 
gain, the possible loss of $958.39. 

$41.61 premium at age 25 at 3% per 
cent. interest annually will amount at 
the end of a year to $43.07. $41.61 paid 
for insurance would in case of death 
secure $1,000. 

Second, he is more likely to pay his 
premium on a policy than to voluntarily 








Amount Paid in Guaranteed Result atEnd 


Event of Death of Twenty Years 

$5,598 Paid-up policy. ..$4,363.00 
5,635 Cash = surrender 

5,672 WE cxeivcades 2,463.00 
5,707 Total premiums, 

5,742 BO FORE... 2005 $2,857.55 
5,763 Cash surrender 

5,786 WO hic ahaa 2,463.00 
5,807 ee 
5,827 Net cost 20 yrs. in- 


5,847 


place a like amount in a savings bank. 

It is a well known fact that spasmodic 
saving lacks method and that extrava- 
gance, comforts and unforeseen expenses 
are always at the expense of the saving 
account. Sometimes he forgets, while 
a postponement of a few days cuts off 
some three months’ interest on the 
deposit. 

On the other hand he will pay his 
premium because it is necessary for him 
to do so, and because the practice of 
insurance companies in sending notice 
of the date the premium is due re- 
minds him of his duty. 

In balancing the arguments pro and 
con he must take these factors into 
account and consider that he is buying 
not only the certainty of saving the 
amount desired but life insurance as 
well. 

At age 30 on a 20-Year Endowment 
policy for $1,000 the premium is $42.12 
annually for 20 years or a total of 
$842.40. 

In case of death at any time during 
20 years his family will receive $1,000. 

At the end of 20 years of living, he 
himself will receive $1,000 cash which 
is $157.60 more than he will have paid. 

The insurance and certainty of saving 
have cost him therefore but a part of 
the interest. 


creas’g insur’ce $394.55 








ITALIAN INSURANCE BILL 





To Come Before Parliament This Winter 
—Life Companies Here to 
Oppose it. 





The bill placing life insurance in 
Italy under government management, 
which came up at the last session of 
the Italian parliament, is due to be 
presented again at the session this 
winter. Pending a further consideration 
of the matter, the measure was laid 
over from the last session. 

The American companies operating in 
Italy have joined forces to save their 
business there, but nothing further can 
be done until the question again comes 
before parliament. 
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CASUALTY AND 


SURETY HAPPENINGS 














AGAIN A MILLION DOLLARS. 





Stockholders of Title Guarantee and 


Surety Company to Restore Capital 
to Original Figure. 





At a special meeting of stockholders 
of the Title Guaranty & Surety Com- 
pany, of Scranton, Pa., held on Satur- 
day last, it was decided to issue $500,000 
of new stock, thereby restoring the capi- 
tal to $1,000,000. Of the full 5,000 shares 
of the Company, 3,9001% were voted at 
the meeting, 3,725% favoring the in- 
crease and but 175 shares opposing. 

The result of the gathering was whol- 
ly satisfactory to the Company’s man- 
agement, and the action taken will be 
confirmed by the Board at its next regu- 
lar meeting to be held early in October. 
The officers of the Title Guaranty and 
Surety are: Louis A. Watres, president; 
Henry A. Knapp, B. P. Keating and 
Joseph A. Sinn, vice-presiderts; Grant 
L. Bell, comptroller; N. H. Cowdrey, 
treasurer; John H. Law, secretary; 
Fred’k K. Tracy, B. K. Keating, Jr., and 
Edward J. O’Hara, assistant secretaries. 





WITH GLOBE INDEMNITY CO. 





F. H. Kingsbury Retires from Service 
of U. S, Casualty to Join New 
Corporation. 





Appreciating the advantage of be- 
coming identified with so progressive 
an institution as the Globe Indemnity 
Company of New York, undoubtedly 
will be, Frederick H. Kingsbury, will 
on October first retire from the service 
of the United States Casualty Compa- 
ny to become superintendent of the lia- 
bility department of the new corpora- 
tion. 

He will in addition assist General 
Manager A. Duncan Reid in developing 
the affairs of the Globe Indemnity 
Company, work for which his past ex- 
perience peculiarly fits him. 

Mr. Kingbury’s first managerial con- 
nection in the underwriting field was 
as secretary and underwriter of the 
Pennsylvania Casualty Company. Later 
he went with the United States Casu- 
alty as head of its liability branch. He 
is generally regarded as an unusuall) 
well posted underwriter and has nu 
merous friends in the business. 





Kentucky General Agent of Preferred 
Accident. 





After October 1 a new general agen- 
cy will be in charge of the Kentucky 
business of the Preferred Accident. 
Robert L. Hawes, who has been gen- 
eral agent for the Company, has dis- 
posed of a partnership interest to 
Henry W. Key, and after the firsc of 
the month the firm name will be 











EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 


FOR 
Direct Agency Contract 








Field workers who intendto 
make a permanency of the business 
are wanted for several pieces of ex- 
cellent territory. Direct contracts 
with exclusive control of the ter- 
ritory, and with liberal first year 
and renewal commissions, will be 
made with first-class men who will 
give their entire time to the busi- 
ness. For particulars address: 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 














Hawes & Key. Mr. Key is widely 
known in Kentucky as supervising spe- 
cial agent for the Travelers, with 
which company he also formerly serv- 
ed at the home office. Both members 
of the firm are young, energetic and 
widely known and have an unusually 
excellent outlook for success. 





GENERAL ACCIDENT. 





New Management Satisfied With Con- 
ditions—N. B. Thorpe Head of 
Industria! Branch, 


Prompt measures on the part of the 





new administration of the General Acci- 


dent Fire & Life Assurance Corporation 
of Scotland, served to weld the 
producing force together, and Messrs. 
Kelly and Norie-Miller, joint general 
managers of the company for the United 
States, are well pleased with the way 
its affairs are shaping up. 

In succession to C. H. Boyer, Norman 
B. Thorpe has been appointed manager 
of the General’s industrial departmert, 
and is now in active charge. Mr. 
Thorpe is far from being a novice in 
the important work entrusted to him, 
having been in the company’s industrial 
branch since it was formed, and for 
some time past was an executive spe- 
cial, traveling widely among the local 
agents. He is accounted an unusually 
capable man and one well fitted to build 
up the General’s industrial business. 

The General Accident has admitted 
assets of $2,617,518 and a policyholders’ 
surplus of $839,416. It writes all ap- 
proved forms of automobile liability, 
collision and property and mercantile 
burglary, personal accident and health 
insurance. 





A CAPITAL APPOINTMENT. 





Southern States Fire & Casualty of 
Alabama Selects W. Love as Man- 
ager of Its Casualty Dep’t. 


The Southern States Fire & Casu- 
alty of Birmingham, Ala., announces 
the appointment of Will Love to be 
head of the casualty department of the 
Company, and President Robert Moul- 


throp characterizes the appointment of 
Mr. Love as “one of the most signifi- 
cant facts of my administration.” Mr 


Moulthrop says that Mr. Love is gen- 
erally considered as one of the very 
best surety and casualty experts of the 
South. Mr. Love’s first insurance ex- 
verience was with L. B. Clarke & Co., 
Alabama State agents for the United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty, and he 
was five years in charge of the surety 
business of that company in Alabama. 
He was later State agent for the cas 
ualty department, and when President 
Bland last year reorganized the agen 
ey plant of the company Mr. Love was 
offered a position as head of the 
branch office at Atlanta. but he dis- 
liked to leave Birmingham and became 
special agent in charge of all surety 
and casualty lines in Alabama. He re- 
signed that position to go with the 
Southern States Fire and Casualty. 





Program Arranged for Casualty Meet 
ing. 





An_ attractively designed program 
has been prepared for the second an- 
nual convention of the Southern Casu- 
alty and Surety Conference to be held 
in Memphis Thursday and Friday. 0: 
tober 12 and 13, at the Business Men’s 
Club. 

Those who expect to attend are re 
quested to advise C. J. Goodman, sec 
retary, 1208 Tennessee Trust building, 
Memphis. 
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TTABILITY RATES NOT HIGH 


SUPPOSED INCREASES NOT REAL. 








Liability Underwriters Point Out Fal- 
acies in Governor Wilson’s 
Criticism. 





The statements of Governor Wilson 
at the Conference of Governors, con- 
cerning the rise in liability rates since 
the passage of the new liability law 
in New Jersey, has tended to encourage 
an antagonistic attitude on the part of 
the insurance public. It is pointed out 
by thoroughly informed liability un- 
derwriters, that Gov. Wilson is labor- 

_ing under misapprehension when he 
criticises the liability companies for the 
present high rates. 

Nobody can know, the liability men 
contend, what rates will be necessary 
to cover the hazard involved under the 
operation of the drastic compensation 
law in New Jersey. If anyone can gauge 
the hazard, they say, it is the liability 
companies which have had experience 
in these matters. When the scope of 
the law was made plain, the companies 
made a careful approximation of the 
risk involved based on their experience 
in general liability lines, and the re- 
sult was the rates that have been 
promulgated. 

Rates Really Not High. 

Tunese rates may prove unnecessarily 
high, but that is a matter for experi- 
ence alone to demonstrate. But the 
liability underwriters point out that all 
this talk of high rates is based on a 
lack of information on the subject of 
liability imsurance. If rates for the 
present hazard were computed, based 
on the old tariffs, the cost of the in- 
demnity would be practically the same 
as the new rates demand, on a com- 
parison of the hazard under the old 
and the new conditions. 

It has frequently been said that the 
rates have been increased in some 
instances as much as 1,000 per cent. 
The reason for these statements is that 
a mistaken and misleading comparison 
has been seized upon. A liability un- 
derwriter explained this as follows: 

“Any statement that makes it appear 
that under the new act the rates have 
been increased 1,000 per cent. over the 
old rate of liability insurance is mis- 
leading. Take, for instance, the classi- 
fication, ‘ohoe and Boot Manufacturer.’ 
Under the old act insurance, if written 
aut the tariff based upon the experience 
of the rating bureau which has been 
effective for several years, would re- 
quire a rate of fifteen cents per $100 
paid in wages. 

Compared With Workmen’s Collective. 

“Now, under the old law if an em- 
ployer wished to take out workmen’s 
collective insurance, which pays one- 
half wages, certain doctors’ bills and 
specific amounts for dismemberment or 
death, which ‘coverage’ is very similar 
to the present compensation act in this 
State, he would be required to pay $1.25 
per $100 paid in wages to employes. 
This class of insurance has been sola 
in a dimited way by practically all 
the casualty companies for a _ great 
many years. 

“The companies compiling the present 
rates have matured an experience under 
the workmen’s collective insurance, 
which does not cover any legal lia- 
bility imposed by the statutes and 
which are imposed under the present 
act. Therefore, in covering this feature 
an additional hazard is assumed. 

“It is accordingly necessary that there 
should be an additional premium charge 


to cover the extra hazard. That fair 
extra charge, if added to the rate of 
collective insurance, which as I have 


said is the nearest basis of comparison 
that we have, would advance the rate 
beyond $1.25. 

Advance Only Twenty-Five Cents. 

“Under the present act the rate In 
this particular class of risks has been 
placed by the experience bureau at 
$1.50. Evidently the bureau has added 
twenty-five cents to the factor of the 


broadened liability act. From the 
present rate a discount of ten per cent. 
is admitted in the event that Section 1 
of the new act is waived. 

“Take now this old Personal Accident 
Manual. It is based on the experience 
of all the companies running over a 
period of many years. Under it the 
business has run into millions of dollars 
in premiums annually. It shows that 
wages admitting of the maximum al- 
lowance under the present compensa- 
tion of $10 a week, would require a 
premium rate of from $10 to $12 a year. 

“In the classifications of ‘Silk Manu- 
facturers’ and ‘Tanners’ the rates have 
increased about eight times, but I know 
of no other classification where a great- 
er proportional increase has been made. 
The usual percentage of increase is 
from one to three and the manual 
rates as between employers’ liability 
and workmen’s collective insurance bear 
about the same ratio.” 

The Old Tariff and the New. 

Under the old employer’s liability 
rate, with limited liability, the rate in 
the case of jewelry concerns was twenty- 
seven cents, which in some cases was 
cut down by the competition to ten 
cents. The workmen’s collective rate 
in this case was $1. Under the new 
law it has been fixed at $1.25. 

In these and in other classifications, 
aS well as in the sub-divisions of them, 
the insurance men insist that it is 
manifestly unfair to compare the new 
rates with those that were previously 
charged for the limited employers’ re- 
sponsibility. Any comparison that is 
made, it is argued, ought to be between 
the new rates and those that were 
charged for workmen’s collective in- 
surance; and even that, it is contended, 
is not an accurate basis ror comparisons 
and deductions. It is agreed by the 
insurance men that they would like to 
have some absolutely accurate basis to 
work on, but they declare that such a 
thing is not to be had. 

No Chance for State Insurance. 

Insurance men do not take very 
seriously Governor Wilson’s suggestion 
of the possibility of State insurance. 
They took the ground that the State 
will never be able to write this insur- 


ance at lower rates than competing 
companies, and that even if such a 


thing were possible the operation of 
politics would tend to make such a plan 
impracticable and ruinously costly. In 
this connection it was said that under 
Sate insurance the tendency would in- 
evitably be to make political friends 
and votors by the payment of claims 
such as the insurance companies would 
decline to honor. 

It is said that under the old law 
about one in twenty accidents reported 
hecame claims. Under the new law 
every accident reported is a claim. 

What the total difference in the- 
aggregate of the new rates will be as 
compared with the total under the old 
schedule no one will undertake at this 
time to say. It is also impossible to 
tell at this time what the claim pay- 
ments will amount to as compared 
with those under the old law. 





AUDITED RETURNS. 





New York Insurance Department Issues 
the Revised Figures of Casualty and 
Surety Companies. 





Superintendent of Insurance Hotch- 
kiss, of New York, on Monday made 
public Volume III. of the Annual De- 
partment Report, covering the business 
of casualty, fidelity and surety, credit, 
real estate title and mortgage guarantee 
companies for the year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1910. 

This report carries the audited state- 
ments of these companies and accom- 
panying statistical tables, fixing the 
valuations of their bonds and stocks 
owned in accordance with the allowed 
appraisal of the department, as arrived 
at by its expert appraiser, thus placing 
the valuations of these holdings on a 
uniform basis. In auditing these state- 
ments the department has gone into 


great detail as to the valuation and al- 
lowance of the various asset items re- 
turned by the companies and has also, 
so far as possible, made a proper read- 
justment of their liabilities where deem- 
ed necessary. 

This report indicates that the audit 
of the statements has in a number of 
instances changed the figures from 
those published in the preliminary tables 
issued by the department in April last, 
when for the early information of the 
public the returns of all companies, 
other than fire, reporting to the depart- 
ment were published in tabular form 
without audit. 

A general summary of the report is 
shown by a comparison ofthe results 
of the business of 1909 and 1910, as 
follows: 


Casualty, Fidelity, Surety and Credit 


Companies. 
1909. 1910. 
Number of co’s 54 54 
a eee $117,818,570 $129,387,972 


Reserved for un- 
paid losses... $20,231,482 
Unearned prem. 


$22,058,028 











reserve ..... 34,970,472 38,897,480 
All other liabil- 
eek eae eeage 6,847,515 7,738,248 
Total liabilit’s 
except cap’l $62,049,469 $68,693,756 
Capital stock... $26,179,225 $28,669,000 
oy) 29,589,876  32.025,216 
Premiums ..... $84,118,227 $85,382,910 
Other income.. 6,826,797 6,918,797 
Total income. $90,945,024 $92,301,707 
Claims paid.... $26,422,262 $30,900,595 
Dividends to 
stockholders.. 3,005,066 4,086,410 
Expenses ..... 42,064,386 46,908,819 
Total disburse- 
ments ..... $71,491,714 $81,890,824 





SOME FACTS. 





E. W. DeLeon Delves into the Experi- 
ence of Companies Writing Liability 
Insurance in Washington. 





Challenging some of the wild state- 
ments made at the recently held con- 
ference of governors at Spring Lake, 
N. J., E. W. DeLeon, president of the 
Casualty Company of America, in a let- 
ter to “The Spectator,” says: 

Governor Marion E. Hay of Wash- 
ington, in an address delivered before 
the meeting of Governors at Spring 
Lake, N. J., September 13, attacked 
what he called “social parasites’—the 
casualty and liability insurance com- 
panies—and stated that “out of $600,000 
collected from the employers of the 
State of Washington in 1909 only 
$100,000 reached the workman or his 
family.” 

This statement is important if true, 
but it would be interesting to know 
how Governor Hay secured the infor- 
mation. The Insurance Year ook gives 
the following figures for liability busi- 


ress in Washington for year ending 
December 31, 1909: 

WOE Ss oc dee ba Pca y wae ee $649,134 
ee See rer rate. ee 307,124 


TMOO FIDO oo aiid cto cs dean 47.3 per cent. 

The statistics for 1908 show a loss 
ratio of 47.8 per cent. and for 1910 a 
loss ratio of 46.9 per cent. The pre- 
miums, however, in 1910 amounted to 
$901,347, or an increase of about $250,000 
over 1909, and the loss ratio should, 
therefore, be considerably less than the 
preceding year on account of such in- 
crease, although, as a matter of fact, 
it is less than one-half of one per cent. 
below the figure of the previous year. 

Governor Hay then proceeds to dis- 
cus the new compensation law, which 
goes into effect on October 1, and his 
remarks would indicate that he believed 
that the millennium had been reached 
by the State of Washington on the 
question of employers’ liability and 
workmen’s compensation. Let us hope 
that this is so for the sake of the 
people of Washington, for up to this 


time the State has been one of the most 








consistently and persistently unprofit- 
able States of the entire country for 
liability insurance companies. 

Governor Wilson of New Jersey, in 
discussing this subject before the meet- 
ing of Governors, laid the blame for 
the great opposition to the present 
New Jersey law to the liability com- 
panies, saying that he knew of cases 
since the law took effect where rates 
have been raised 1,000 per cent., and, 
in his opinion, this is exceedingly un- 
wise on the part of the companies, as 
it practically forecasts a system ot 
State insurance which will become a 
necessity. This statement of Governor 
Wilson is also important, if true, but 
a careful review of the New Jersey 
rates recommended to the leading com- 
panies by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Service and Information Bureau shows 
an average increase that is in most 
cases exceedingly reasonable, consider- 
ing the great additional burdens that 
have been placed upon employers in 
New Jersey under the new law. 

Inasmuch as this law has been in 
force less than three months, Governor 
Wilson, in spite of his attainments as 
a scholar, is hardly in a position to 
say whether or not the rates charged 
by the liability companies are excessive 
or not, and in this connection the fol- 
lowing statement, appearing recently 
in The Policyholder of London, is in 
point: 

“The employers of the United King- 
dom are probably imperfectly aware of 
the somewhat remarkable fact that the 
protection obtained by them over a 
long series of years has, taken as a 
whole, been retained at rather less than 
cost price,” says The Daily News. ‘That 
a number of large public companies 
should transact a great volume of busi- 
ness year after year at a loss, and be 
still doing so, is unique in the annals 
of insurance, and, may be thought, of 
cther business also. Accident insurance 
was very remunerative until workmen’s 
compensation business came into vogue, 
and the difficulties connected with it 
have been so great as to put strong 
offices out of business and to bring to 
naught the labor of many years in up- 
building an extensive office organiza- 
tion. Estimates of the rates necessary 
for risks have time after time proved 
to be insufficient. When the Act of 
1906 was passed it was beieved that 
in the case of miners a rate of one 
per cent, on the wages would suffice 
as a premium for insuring tne employ- 
er’s Laoility. It has been shown by 
experience that five times that amount 
is necessary. In other industries from 
ten to twenty times the original rates 
are now required, and the end is not yet. 
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“MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING.” 





Hue and Cry Raised by Underwriter 
About Forged Certificates Unjusti- 
fied, Says Banking Journal. 





Sharp issue is taken by “The 
Financier” of New York, with the con- 
clusions of President W. B. Joyce, of 
the National Surety Company of New 
York, regarding the extent to which 
forged certificates are cashed by banks. 

Discusing the matter “The Financier” 
says: 

“Much ado about nothing is the 
diagnosis that probably best fits the 
case of the forged certifications about 
which a hue and cry was raised last 
week by the head of our largest surety 
company. It will be recalled that 
several New York institutions were re- 
ported to have lost varying sums, of 
small amount, through the cleverness 
of a swindler or group of swindlers in 
presenting for deposit alleged certified 
checks on distant institutions, and then 
drawing against these illicit deposits 
withinaday ortwo. It wasalso pointed 
cut the readiness with which a forged 
check could be certified, and then taken 
out of town and cashed, furnished pro- 
lific opportunity for fraud. Of course 
the losses were real, in the instances 
given, and might have been avoided by 
greater care on the part of the officials 
or clerks concerned. But do these cases 
furnish ground for such a general in- 
dictment of the local institutions as 
Mr. Joyce has drawn? 

“We think not. In the first place, a 
great many people seem to forget that 
there are losses in all commercial en- 


terprises, due to the natural risks 
incident to the transaction of each 
particular business. The dealer in 


foodstuffs expects some loss by dete- 
rioration; the railroad igs not exempt 
from accidents that mean large sums 
in the payment of damages; the mill 
is apt to suffer from the effect of 
srikes; in fact, there is probably no line 
of business in which, at some time or 
other, events will not occur that in- 
volve losses of greater or less extent. 
These are charged off against the profits 
as a matter of course, and they all ap- 
pear as a part of the regular yearly 
transactions. If the losses sustained by 
a bank through forgery, defalcation or 
swindling through one kind or another 
achieve greater prominence than those 
of any other line of business, it is be- 
cause the bank deals in money—the 
money of the public—and is therefore 
a public institution. Bank losses, how- 
ever, unless they are of such consider- 
able extent as to require the closing 
of the institution, are not borne by the 
public, but by the stockholders out of 
whose profits these losses must be, ana 
are, made good. There are risks in 
banking as in every other line of com- 
mercial and financial endeavor, these 
risks are fully realized by those whose 
money is invested, and if a bank chooses 
to regard such incidents as not of public 
interest it is difficult to see where this 
position is assailable. As a matter of 
fact, it would probably be striking not 
very far from the truth to hazard a 
guess that the number of losses annually 
suffered by . financial institutions is 
much greater than those reported to 
the various agencies for the purpose of 
recovery or punishment of the criminals. 
The banker simply takes the attitude 
that the matter is too petty to bother 
about, the loss is charged agains earn- 
ings, and somehow our institutions 
seem to be perfectly solvent and able 
to pay their dividends, which is all that 
any stockholder can reasonably ask 
for. As for the moral effect—well, the 
little medal membership sign of the 
American Bankers Association is gain- 
ing in moral effect day by day. 

“A second consideration in the matter 





or the alleged ease with which certifi- 
cations can be obtained is that the 
average bank teller is too pressed for 
time to find out whether a deposit has 
peen in hand one day or fitteen days, 
or to inquire into the manner of the 
deposit; he ig interested only in xnow- 
ing that the account exists and is ade- 
quate to cover the check and that the 
signature, to his hurried inspection, is 
good. When one stops to consider the 
immense amount of business tuat is 
handled in our metropolitan institutions 
the wonder is not that an occasional 
loss is discovered, but that there are 
not more. It is easy for the layman 
to nod his head wisely and say, ‘Yes, 
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the banks are extremely careless,’ but | 
suggestions for stopping the leaks are | 


conspicuously absent. It is conceivable, 
of course, that some laxity in methods 


might develop as the result of a lull in, 


frauds. In such an event the warnings 
and publicity already given may serve 
a good purpose in tightening the lines 
once more. But to accuse the banks 
of habitual carelessness on the score 
of a few instances that have come to 
light, is neither just to the banks nor 
indicative of a knowledge of the busi- 
ness on the part of the accuser.” 


OBEYS THE LAw. 








German Commercial Denies Seeking 
Business in Territory Where It 
Is Unlicensed. 





The report that the Insurance Depart- 
ment of Oklahoma was energetically 
seeking to locate several parties credit- 
ed with soliciting business for the Ger- 
man Commercial Accident Company of 
Philadelphia, which is not admitted to 
the Southern States, was surprising news 
to Horace B. Meininger, secretary and 
general manager of the Company. Mr. 
Meininger says the German Commercial 
is very careful to observe the laws of 
the different States, and will not sup- 
ply any of its printed data for circulz- 
tion in fields in which it is unlicensed. 
He adds: “This Company is admitted to 
twenty-three States, and we deem that 
field sufficiently large without bother- 
ing with outside territory.” 





Value in Being Posted. 





Occasionally you come across the man 
who has neither time nor inclination 
to read about the business in which he 
is engaged, but such men are rarely 
fiattered by being oversuccessful. The 
successful insurance agent is the one 
who eagerly looks for the paper issued 
ty his company or any literature 
emanating from the home office or 
branch agency, and who supplements 
this by a perusal of leading publica- 
tions devoted to the business in which 
he is engaged. 

The man who builds a wall around 
himself, assuming that from his brain 
radiates all the knowledge necessary for 
an individual to possess ceases to make 
progress, and achieves what results are 
produced under the most laborious pro- 
cess. This is an old world, but it is 
full of new ideas, or ideas in new dress 
—modernized. Men who are doing 
things are alive to this fact and are 
ever ready to supplement their knowl- 
edge with aid received from other 
sources.—‘National Agents Record.” 





The New York State agency of the 
Massachusetts Accident Company, of 
Boston, though established but two 
years, is making commendable headway, 
ranking fourth among the Company’s 
forces during the month of August. C. 
M. Adams, agency manager for the Mas- 
sachusetts Accident, is now visiting the 
leading representatives of the Company 
in the Empire State. 
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Are you Interested in Western and Pacific Coast Insurance Matters?. 


To keep posted in the above, read the UNDERWRITERS’ REPORT, published at San 
Francisco, the only weekly insurance newspaper issued West of Chicago. 
Positively unexcelled by any insurance medium in the United States for news of 
insurance in the territory extending from the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific Ocean. 
Subscription Price $3.00 Per Year 
UNDERWRITERS’ REPORT 160 Sansome Street SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 








‘“‘Our Bond—Your Security.”’ 
T. J. FALVEY, President JOHN T. BURNETT, Sec’y and Treas. 


Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance Company 


HOME OFFICE, BOSTON 
Paid up Cash Capital - - $1,000,000.00 
Surplus to Policy Holders - 1,580,295.42 


New York Office, 84 William St., William H, Conroy, Resident Vice-President 
Brooklya Office, 44 Court Street, Carr & Schneider, General Agents 
Newark, N. J. Office, 1310 Firemen’s Building, John Giblon, General Agent 


SURETY BONDS AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 


Good territory for live agents 











ACCIDENT ---- LIABILITY - - - - BOILER 
HEALTH --- ELEVATOR - - - AUTOMOBILE 
PLATE GLASS AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 


Prudential Casually Company 


HOME OFFICE, INDIANAPOLIS 


CASH SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS MARCH Ist, 1911 
$749,832.25 
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METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
(Formerly The Metropolitan Plate Glass and Casualty Insurance Co.) 
Home Office, 47 CEDAR STREET 
Chartered 1874 
PLATE GLASS 
RSONAL ACCIDENT 
PERSONAL AC POLICIES 
OF THE MOST APPROVED FORMS 
EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President ° 
DANIEL D. WHITNEY, Vice-Pres, 8. WM. BURTON, Sec. ALONZO G. BROOKS, Ass’t Sec. 
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LONDON GUARANTEE AND ACCIDENT CO., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


Head Office F, J. Walters 
CH I Cc AGO i Resident Manager 


—s 55 John Street 
F. W. LAWSON New York 
Gen’l Manager 
———— Elmer A. Lord & Co. 
145 Milk St., Bostor 
Resident Mgrs. 
-New England 
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GENERAL ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LTD. 
PERTH, SCOTLAND 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 


Head Office: Philadelphia 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


LEDGER ASSETS | LIABILITIES 


Book value of real estate $ 213,100.58 | Losses and claims — 
Book value of bonds 1,718,850.73 | Accident and health $ 170,254.84 








Book value of stocks 136,185.35 | Burglary and theft 11,620.00 
Cash in company’s office 563.43 Auto property damage 87,820.00 
Cash in trust companies and banks 158,443.89 _ Special reserve for unpaid liability losses. 134,793.85 
Premiums in course of collection — Total unpaid losses and claims $ 404,488.69 
On business written on or after October | Unearned premiums— 

1, 1910 488,437.02 _| On risks running one year or less 1,013,116.40 
On business written prior to October 1, On risks running more than one year. ... 68,022.20 
26,794.75 Advanced premiums 38,889.72 

Accounts receivable : 2,138.19 Commissions on business written on and 
Cash in branch offices 8,500.00 after October 1, 1910 162,812.34 
Total ledger assets............ ........ $2,753,073.94 Bills and accounts due or accrued 32,629.93 
NON-LEDGER ASSETS Taxes due or accrued 58,143.12 
Total liabilities, except capital $1,778,102.40 
ee sete on a. - st 1 opsieeed Capital (statutory deposit) $ 250,000.00 
Interest accrued on bank deposits : Surplus over all liabilities 589,416.49 
Total non-ledger assets : 22,184.55 Surplus to policyholders $ 839,416.49 
Gross assets $2,775,258.49 


DEDUCT ASSETS NOT ADMITTED 

Premiums in course of collection on bus- 
iness written prior to October1,1910 ... $ 26,794.75 

Book value of bonds and stocks over 
I ID 6c t:e snicdxes0ses peseeena rene as 85,646.08 
Book value of real estate over market value 43,160.58 
Accounts receivable 2,438.19 
$ 157,739.60 | 
Total admitted assets $2,617,518.89 | Total liabilities . $2,617,518.89 
































Issues all Approved Forms of Automobile Liability, Collision and Property Damage, Resident 
and Mercantile Burglary, Personal Accident and Health Insurance 





JOHN A. KELLY, | 


C. NORIE-MILLER, | Joint General Managers 





MARWICK MITCHELL & CO.,C.A., Philadelphia, New York and London 


FINANCIAL COMPTROLLERS AND AUDITORS 














GIRARD TRUST COMPANY, Philadelphia, United States Trustee 














